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SANTA FE AND THE FAR WEST. 





From the Evansvilie (Indiana) Journal. 

We are permitted by a gentleman residing in the 
neighboring county of Gibson to take the following 
extract from a private letter from a friend, dated, 

Santa Fe, July 29, 1841. 

I left Vincennes on the 23d April for St. Louis, 
with a view of ascertaining the object of the visit by 
the company raising for the Pacific ocean. When I 
arrived at St. Louis, I found I had to proceed to In- 
dependence, the upper county on the Missouri river 
and adjoining the Indian boundary, four hundred 
miles farther. There I found three different.cara- 
vans busily recruiting; the reverend bishop Smidth, 
with a caravan to establish a mission amongst the 
Blackfeet Indians, in the valley of the Columbia river, 


who left with the caravan, to California by way of | yond all description. 


the head waters of the Columbia river, commanded 
by col. Bartletson and Richma, composed of about 
ninety persons, male and female. ‘The second to 
California, composed of about one hundred men and 
about thirty women and children—the yearly cara- 
van composed of merchants to this city, Chihuahua 
and Senora, composedof about eighty men and forty 
wagons, loaded with merchandise, &c. The cara- 


person and the things are sacred for many miles 
around this peaceful grove. This ceremony has 
been handed down for many centuries to the red 
men by their forefathers, and here their chiefs and 
great men are brought from -hundreds of miles 
around to be interred; one of whom, but a few weeks 
before we passed, had a proud mound of stones 
erected to his memory, with a pole painted red and 
a scalp-appended thereto, to show that he had been 
a great brave. The numerous camps every where 
-to be seen around here, at once convince the travel- 
ler that here is the great rendezvous of thousands 
annually. From thence onward, for four hundred 
miles, there is nothing to be seen but one eterna! de- 
sert, without one, even one solitary stick of timber to 
cheer the eye for thirty days. Nothing here is to be 
had but buffalo dung to cook the food that is used, 
but of this the whole prairies are covered, and it is 
an excellent substitute. 

We overtook the caravan in sight of the Arkansas, 
about four hundred miles from the line of the United 
States and eight hundred from St. Louis, without 
trouble by the Indians, and attached ourselves there- 
to for duty in crossing the river, which is much 
larger than at the mouth, and always muddy and rol- 
ling her quicksands into bars almost every hour, ’so 
that fords or crossings are dangerous and uncertain. 
From the Arkansas river the scarcity of water com- 
mences, and even the little to be had is so deeply im- 
pregnated with salt, sulphur, &c. that stern necessi- 
ty alone brings the traveller to the use of it. On the 
Simerone river there are one or two good springs, at 





one of which we met of the Arapahoe Indians five 
hundred warriors, who treated us with a proper 
friendship, elated with their success ten days before, 
when, in battle, they killed seventy.six Pawnees. 
We gratified them with encamping on the battle 
ground, where the unburied bodies were yet almost 
unbroken. The next day we visited their lodge, six 
miles from the battle ground, where we had a full 





view of savage life in a perfect state of nature; 
amongst five hundred women and children there 
were but few that had ever before seen the dress 
and equipage of the white man. 

_ After leaving these good and friendly Indians, we 
were cheered in eight or ten days with the far dis- 
tant appearance of the Rocky Mountains. From 
day to day as we approached them, the beauty of the 
scenery increased, and when within twenty miles, the 
reflection of the sun through the melting snow that 
eternally crowns their highest peaks is splendid be- 
Here the traveller beholds a 
chain of many hundred, nay, thousands of miles, 
piled up, as it were, until they reach to heaven, with 
stone uncovered with verdure or shrubs of any 
kind; nothing but the white caps of snow, and rough 
and terrific precipices, varied for the eye to behold, 
until you reach the crossings of Red river, at the 
foot of the mountain, and here the pine and cedar 
tree again, on the mountain side and in the valley, 


vans all left between the 8th and 10th May. After greet the eye once more; and here on this plain we 


ascertaining the object of the California caravan, 


had to encounter about three hundred Eutaw war- 


governor Boggs and myself having understood posi- riors, but, after repeated skirmishing, they were 


lively a caravan was to leave from Santa Fe to join 


the one by the way of Columbia, raised ten men and | Sequence. 


thousand inhabitants, all rigid Roman Catholics. It 
is situated on a small branch of the: Rio del Norte, 
and about 14 miles from the main river, which is 
near the size of the river Wabash at Vincennes. 


The ladies, certainly, are far more beautiful in 
this country than those of the same ranks in Ameri- 
ca; their jetty black eyes, slender and delicate frame, 
with anaeaal small ankles and feet, together with 
their gay winning address, make you at once easy 
and happy in their company. Perhaps no people on 
earth love dress and attention more than the a 
ish ladies and it may be said of a ‘truth; that their 
amorous flirtations with the men are matters to 
boast of amongst themselves. They work but little; 
the fandango and siesta form the division of time. 
The fandango is a lascivious dance,, partaking in part 
of the waltz, cotillion, and many amorous move- 
ments, and is certainly handsome and amusing. It is 
the national dance. In this the governor and most 
humble citizen move together, and in this consists all 
their republican boast. 

The men are honest—perhaps more so than those 
of the same class in the United States, proud and 
vainaf their blood—the descendants of the ancient 
Spaniards of their pure blood—those of the Span- 
iards and Puebla Indians, the descendants of their 
great monarch, Montezuma, doubly more so. The 
pure blood cannot inherit office here; the present 
governor general, and all the officers of state, are of 
the mixed blood of Montezuma. This has been the 
case since the year 1836. In that revolution fell the 
most honorable and beloved of all the native 8 
iards in Mexico, and all his family were banished. 
In the city there is but one oflicer of justice, the 
Alcalde, and he has nothing to do. 

The commerce of this place is certainly very con- 
siderable; and although there is but one ead mine 
worked here now, and one copper mine, yet the 
daily receipts afford about six or seven hundred dol- 
lars nett. More than from one to two hundred and 
twenty hands are employed at work. The revolution 
has set every thing aback here in the mining depart- 
ments, as they were generally held by natives of old 
Spain, and accounted forfeits to the general govern- 
ment after the revolution. This thing will soon be 
settled, and then the Holy City will appear in all her 
gaudy plumage again. 

I start in two or three days to California. The 
company consists of about two hundred Americans 
and Spaniards, to co-operate on the Ist of January, 
1842, with the Columbia caravan, at Monterey, on 
the bay of San Francisco. We expect the governor 
will allow us to settle, and concede to us certain 
lands, &c. 





NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 





CONSUL. Tuorevy Zaenris has been recog- 
nized’ by the president of the United States as vice 
consul of Sweden and Norway for the port of New 
York. 





fain to retreat, without effecting any damage of con- 
From here to the good town of Bogas 


agreed to leave in time to overtake the Santa Fe| we found water, wood, and good cheer. ° The cara- 


company at or near the Arkansas, but on the even- 
ing previous to our departure the governor’s wife 
was taken unwell, and he was compelled to abandon 
the adventure. Accordingly, on the 19th May, my- 


van arrived in this city on the 2d July, all in good 
health, in less than two months, the quickest trip 
ever made over the desert. 


Now for Santa Fe, or the Holy City. It is situat- 


self with eight others, with three little wagons load-| ed in a valiey 10 miles long, and from 2 to 5 wide, 
ed with provisions and arms, and three riding mules, | surrounded by immense mountains covered with pine 


left the line of Missouri for the far west. 


and cedar trees, and affords the most beautiful scene 


The Indian country as far as Council Grove, two| the eye can conceive or mind imagine. Santa Fe is 


hundred miles from the line, is perhaps as fine a 
tract of country as can be found in the world; there 


the seat of government of New Mexico, and is com- 
manded by a governor general. It is also a military 


is rather a scarcity of timber, but in soil and water] post, port of entry, and depository of all the ancient 


none superior. 


The Council Grove, as it is called, | archives of the neighboring states. 
is the ancient site of once a proud and mighty city. 
It is situated on the main White river, which here 


The houses are 
built of raw bricks, two feet long, six inches deep, 
and one foot wide, made with straw and mud, and 


forms a crescent or curve of about nine miles in cir-| dried im the sun; and such is the durability that many 


cumference, and contains more than a hundred 


houses’ more than two hundred. years old are stand- 


mounds, half of which are more than ten times as|ing and look well; they are only one story high, 
large as those near Vincennes—those in the centre handsomely whitewashed inside, with dirt floors. 


are in the form of a square, many containing a sur-| Even the palace in which his excellency resides has | 


face of more than two acres, some in the form of a] no other than a dirt floor, but they are generaily co- 


triangle and others perfectly round. Here the Paw- 


vered with carpets; the houses are covered with 


THE HON. HENRY CLAY. We are happy to 
be able to siate, that Mr. Clay’s health is entirely re- 
| stored, and to inform his friends that he leaves Ash- 
\land in a few days for Washington city, where: we 

have no doubt he will remain-as long as his services 

can be of any benefit to his country. ‘The rumor, 
that he only awaits the meeting of the legislature to 


‘tender his resignation, is unfounded. It is not pos- 


sible that Mr. Clay should at this time, when, above 
all others, his counsel is needed, retire from his post, 
_and yield the citadel to the enemy. 
Lexington, ( Ky.) Intelligencer. 


| Present ro Mr. Cray. A number of citizens at 
‘Dayton, Ohio, purchased a piough exhibited at the 
| agricultural fair recently held in that city, and pre- 
| sented it to Mr. Clay, accompanied with a handsome 
complimentary letter, to which he replied as below. 


Ashland, November 9, 1841. 
Gentlemen: I have received your obliging favor of 
the 3d instant, and the plough which you have done 
me the honor to send. I request your. acceptance, 
and that of the gentlemen by whom it is offered, of 
my cordia] thanks for a present so congenial with my 





hee, Arapaho, Camanchee, Loups, and Eutaw In-| stones and dirt, and are flat roofed, perfectly weather | most agreeable occupation and indicative of the best 


dians, all of whom are at war with each other, meet! proof, 
and smoke the pipe once a year in peace. Every! richly fitted out. 


VoL. XIl—Sic. 14. 





The city contains six churches, generally | and the most innécent pursuits of man. It is a mag- 
The population is about eight nificent specimen of its kind, and highly creditable 
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to the skill and taste of Mr. Wilmington, who made 
it. If ow lawmakers would work as well, and as 
true, as I am sure this plough will, their laws wouid 
be as as the crops which, I am persuaded it may 
be made to produce. oe 
1 am gentlemen, inexpressi ankful and grate- 
ful for the confidence you pata kindly paeped in 
my public career. It is perfectly true that it has 
been one full of difficulties; resulting, sometimes, 
from political opponents, and recently from both 
professed friends and open foes. Whether proceed- 
ing, however, from the one or the other, or frum 
both, my rule of conduct has been, and, during the 
_ Short time I expect to remain in the public councils, 
will be, to disch my duty fully, firmly and faith- 
fully, regardless of all personal consequences. Your 
testimony is highly gratifying—coming, as it does, 
from a respectable portion of Ohio to which I have 
_been under the greatest obligations. I tender a heart- 
felt acknowledgment of these to. you, and to those, 
who, on this occasion, you represent. Your friend 
and obedient servant, H, CLAY. 
Messrs. D. Kiler, P. Voorhees, and D. A. Haynes. 





NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARY. The cor- 
respondence of the Boston Mercantile Journal, under 
date of Bangor, Maine, November 22, says—The 
northeastern boundary commissioners, | understand, 
have completed their ex parte labors, with the excep- 
tion of Major Graham, who has been unfortunately 
delayed by reason of a dense smoke which filled the 
region where he was located. Six weeks of his 
time have been unoccupied in the business of the 
commission in consequence. He will leave the line 
for the fall and winter, somewhere in the vicinity of 
the St. John river and at about thirty miles from the 
N. E. angle of the state. 

Professor Renwick, who ran the line from the N. E. 
angle, along the highlands, to the N. W. angle, ar- 
rived at its terminus on the 20th of October and re- 
turned home by the way of Quebec. The part of his 
party under Mr. Lally, returned by this route. The 
highlands are of a description that leaves no doubt 
of their identity with those mentioned in the treaty. 

Captain Talcott, who ran the westerly line to the 
N. W. angle, arrived there a short time previous to 
Professor Renwick’s party. The British commis- 
sioners followed directly upon Captain Walcott’s line 
to the highlands. They have left for the winter, and 
will not again go upon it until the spring. The fact 
that they were satisfied that Captain T’s line is the 
true one, argues favorably to the early settlement of 
the whole line in our favor. The British officers on 
the Temiscouta lake, went over the ground and ex- 
amined some part of the survey, on the highlands, and, 
it is said, expressed themselves satisfied with the 
justness of the American claim. The sources of the 
rivers running into the St. Lawrence, and into the 
Atlantic were discovered, and, frequently, at no 
great distance apart. 

The land throughout this region is remarkably 
sterile. The growth is mostly fir. The climate is 
cold. The earliest snow this season fell on the 18th 
October; | believe later than usual. When the party 
left on the 20th, the snow was six inches deep. 

The joint commission will probably go upon the 
line some time next year; and doubtiess betore the 
year 1843 has expired, the much vexed boundary 
question will be settled in our favor. This result 
will not be at all agreeable to our New Brunswick 
neighbors; who, finding the heavens and the earth 
against their claim, are already yelping anathemas 
against all the Yankees in general, and Major Gra- 
ham in particular, for consulting these unerring au- 
thorities in the matter. 

The above information I have from one of the 
“Highland” party. Our lumbermen are going large- 
ly into their business the coming winter. Seldom, 
if ever, have more teams been fitted out than there 
have been this fall. One man, I am told, sends two 
hundred men into the woods. How many others 
send as many, | am not informed. 


SACS AND FOXES. The Galena Gazette says 
that Governor Doty has returned from the council 
held with these Indians. He reports, that the com- 
missioners were unable to effect a treaty. Their in- 
structions were, to buy no part of their lands, unless 
they could buy the whole. The Indians refused to 
treat on these conditions. 

A delegation of some twenty Indians, the chiefs 
and head men of the Sacs and Foxes, passed up the 
river on board the Lehigh, on their way to Washing- 
ton city. We were not made acquainted with the 
object of their visit, but presume it had relation to 
the treaty spoken of by the Gazette. They were 
dressed and painted in the real Indian style, and 
created quite an interest among those of our citizens 
who were fortunate enough to get a glimpse of them. 

{ Evansville Jour. 
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SKETCH OF THE COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE U. STATES FOR 1849. 
[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 201.] 
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AMERICAN. FOREIGN. Total American and Foreign, 
STATES AND TERRI- 
Met CREWS. CREWS. CREWs, 
. No.| Tons. No. | Tons. NO 5 TM ci 
Men. | Boys. Men. | Boys. Men. Boys. 
Maine ‘ 479| 82,534| 3,374] 222/1,134| 75,055] 4,306] 35 1,613) 157,589) 7,680) 957 
New Hampshire ll 1,925 86 1} 42) 2,939; 142) . 53 4,864 298 I 
Vermont . 211) 52,084) 1,357) . ‘ . : ° 211) 52,084) 1,357] . 
Massachusetts 940} 197,995) 9,744) 300) -764) 58,765) 3,908 5) 1,704) 246,760) 13,652) 395 
Rhode Island 101) 17,436) 1,054) . ‘ é . . 101; 17,436) 1,054) . 
Connecticut 126; 24,122) 1,530) 86 5 479 24 1) 133) 24,601) 1,554) gy 
7 ew rom 2,411) 518,202/26,383)1,995) 1,678/343,114)/22,200) 138) 4,089} 861,316) 48,583 2.133 
ew Jersey 4 725 34). : : . : 4 725 34| 
s womariveste 376) 72,288) 3,175; 234) 83] 11,340) 603) 79) 459} 83,628] 3,778 313 
e aware . . . . . . . ® e . . . . . " 
Maryland ‘ 352} 67,718} 3,202) . 109} 25,546) 1,217) . 461; 93,264) 4,419) . 
District of Columbia} 82} 12,815) 603) 16 20) 2,869} 145 8 102) 15,504 748} 94 
Virginia . > 223} 48,640) 2,089} 11) 37) 6,218} 353) . 260) 54,858; 2,442) 1) 
North Carolina 284) 38,130) 1,868 2} 31} 3,029) 247) . 315; 41,159) 2,115 9 
South Carolina 322) 82,090) 3,352; 132} 84) 25,465) 1,000) 146) 406) 107,555) 4,352) 97 
Georgia. 141; 44,076, 1,730 4, 90) 43,965) 1,564) . 231; 88,041) 3,294 4 
ane 251} 94,551) 3,531 57| 23,552) 1,001 308) 118,103) 4,532) . 
ississippi . . edonis , ; . . ‘ ee ‘nc 
Louisiana 890) 277,021) 10,658 265) 73,350) 3,572 1,155} 350,371) 14,230 
Ohio . . 99 8,708, 410 44, 3,265) 151 143} 11,973) 516 
Kentucky i bite ° a ‘ . . wine's ws 
Tennessee . euiihe ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ gris the 
Michigan 68 4,786} 235 119} 6,370} 317 187) 11,156; 552) . 
Florida 212) 11,163) 1,030 21) 1,345) 136 233) 12,508) 1,166) . 
Missouri . 5 me ‘ , ‘ lhe ain ; 
_ Total 7,583 1,647,009 75,445 3,003 4,583(706,486140,886!  412112,166'2,353,495|116,331 3,415 
Treasury department, register’s office, May 29, 1841. T. L. SMITH, register — 
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SHOE STATISTICS. A Lynn shoemaker, writ- 
ing in the Boston Atlas, gives some interesting facts, 
in relation to the number of shoes and boots imported 
from France. The quantity of boots fairly entered 
from France, last year, was 16,848 pairs, besides 
those from other countries, which is an increase of 
sixteen hundred per cent. in eight years; and the cus- 
tom is daily becoming more common for gentlemen 
tosend out their measure, and order directly from 
the manufacturer. Owing to this, Forr’s boots are 
now as well known in New York and Boston as in 

ris. | 
eof ladies’ shoes, the quantity imported last year 
was 72,432 pairs, which is an increase of more than 
four hundred per cent. in eight years. In this, we 
make no calculation for those brought into the coun- 
try in other ways than through the custom house, 
which, as they are not bulky, is no doubt very large. 

But, rapid as is the increase of importations from 
France, we have more to fear from Germany and 
other continental countries, under a reduced duty, 
than from France, as they can furnish the medium 
qualities, which are worn by the mass of our people, 
and at a ruinously low price. 

How then, emphatically asks the writer, can we 
compete with the foreigner, when the duty is reduc- 
ed to twenty per cent? 


THE ARMY. 


Firorwa. From the St. Augustine Herald. Brevity 
is the soul of wit. We publish the following as the 
best bulletin from Florida which has appeared since 
the war commenced. It is an extract from a 
letter of capt. W. D. A. Wade, 3d artillery, toa 
brother officer in this city, which has been politely 
furnished to us. We copy it verbatim: 

“J have no time to write a long letter—suffice it 
to say | am pleased with the RESULT, RECAPITULA- 
TION: 


Killed, 6 warriors, 3 boys, a 
Prisoners, 14 warriors, 10 women, 39 
10 boys, 15 girls, 25 
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Destroyed, 20 canoes. 
Captured, 13 rifles. 

Do. 12 powder horns, (well filled). 

Do. any quantity of balls and backshot, 
and as for provisions more than you can tell. Pump- 
kins, coontie, beans, &c. No loss on my part. All 
returned well. The Indians were ready to fight, and 
very well prepared. Had 60 men of D and K com- 
panies, 3d artillery. Lieutenant Thomas and assis- 
tant surgeon Emerson accompanied.” 

To the politeness of officers of the garrison, we 
are indebted for the following particulars of captain 
Wade’s admirable expedition: 

About the 12th of the month, captain W. D. A. 
Wade, 3d artillery, commanding at Fort Lauderdale, 
(on the Atlantic coast, 30 miles north of Key Bis- 
cayne), caught an Indian fishing on the beach, who 
undertook to conduct him to a village. Setting out 
with 60 men, he came to the place, where he shot 8 
and captured 20. Oneof the captured imformed 
him that he had been a great friend to Sam Jones, 
but lately had quarrelled, and that he would guide 
to another village 30 miles distant. To this village 
they went, where they captured 25, without receiv- 
ing a shot, although the Indians had 13 loaded rifles. 

The friendly Indian now offered to bring in more, 
if captain Wade would permit him to go after them. 
Permission was given, and he returned with 4 men 
and 2 boys. As the party returned to the post, ano- 
ther Indian came up and surrendered himself. 

Lieutenants Wyse, Rankin, Thomas and Church- 
hill, had gone out with 70 men, guided by this friend- 
ly Indian; but not knowing where Sam Jones is, they 
expect but little success. Sam is supposed to be a 
few days march south of Lake Olechobee, with a 
few warriors, and on the return of this party, major 
Childs intends proceeding with boats into the eyer- 
glades to hunt him out. 

The scout from Fort Dallas, commanded by Capt. 
Burke, had not returned. They have been absent 
six or seven weeks. 

Major Childs had gone down to Fort Lauderdale, 
and was preparing fora general scout on the Oke- 
chobee Lake. 

Lieut. Patrick has temporarily assumed charge of 
the settlement of the country. He isa very active 
and efficient officer. 


4th artillery.—The following are the stations of the 
companies of this regiment, Lieut. Col. I. B. Crane, 
commanding; head quarters, Buffalo, N. Y. 

B, F, H, |, Buffalo. 

C, capt. P. H. Galt, Fort Niagara. 

G, capt. J. Monroe, Fort Ontario. 

A, D, E, K, Major Belton commanding, Madison 
barracks, Sacket’s Harbor. 


2Qd infantry.—The head quarters have been changed 
from Fort King to Pilatka. 


5th infantry.—Stations of the companies: 
A, B; C, E, Detroit, Bvt. brig. gen. Brooke, com- 
manding. 


H, capt. E. K. Smith, Dearbornville. 
_ D,F, Fort Gratiot, Lt. col. McIntosh, com mand- 
ing. 

G, I, Fort Mackinac, capt. A. Johnston, command- 


ing. 
x, capt. M. E. Merrill, Fort Brady, Sault St. 
Marie. Army & Navy Chron. 


Deatrus. The National Intelligencer announces the 
death at his residence in Washington city, on Tues- 
day, November 30th, lieutenant colonel James H. 
Hook, assistant commissary general of subsistence 
U.S. army. By this dispensation the army has lost 
an undeviating and sympathizing advocate, the poor 
and distressed an untiring friend, and one in whom 
the kindlier feelings of our nature centred in an 
eminent degree. Upon his immediate family con- 
nexion, and in a more especial degree his bereaved 
widow, will this blow fall with accumulated weight. 
May the balm of consolation be theirs! 


At Indian Key, East Florida, on the Ist ult. Fre- 
perick Dunn, United States marine corps, in the 
22d year of his age. 


THE NAVY. 
THE courT oF inquiry at New York of which 
Com. Srewart was president has adjourned. 


A court MARTIAL of which commodore Jones is 
to be president, is to convene at the navy yard Phila- 
delphia, for the trial of Captain Bolton, on charges 
connected with his recent return in the Brandywine 
frigate from the Mediterranean. 


Commopore STEWART, now in command of the 
navy yard, Philadelphia, has received preparatory 
orders to hold himself in readiness to take command 
of the home squadron. 

Commodore G. C. Read, succeeds Com. S. at the 
navy yard. 


Lieut. R. S. Pinckney acquirrrep—Official—navy 
department, Nov. 30, 1841. Sir: The court martial 
before which you were recently tried, upon charges 
and specifications preferred by the department on the 
information of surgeon James M. Green, found you 
not guilty, and fully acquitted you. 


The finding and judgement of the court are ap- 
roved by the department, and you are hereby re- 
eased from arrest, and will regard yourself as await- 
ing orders. I am, very respectfully, your ob’t ser- 
vant, A. P. UPSHUR. 

Lt. R. S. Prvcxney, U. S. Navy, Washington. 


From the Army & Navy Chronicle. 
Tue Court MARTIAL AT Norro.ik. All the cases 
except one having been acted upon, we are now en- 
abled to announce the result. 


Commander W. K. Latimer was tried upon the 
following charges: 

First—Oppression and cruelty; second—illegally in- 
flicting punishment; found guilty of both charges, and 
sentenced to be reprimanded by the secretary of the 
navy, and to be suspended from rank and command 
in the navy forthe term of three years from the 23d 
June, 1841. This sentence was approved on the 7th 
August, 1841, but has been remitted as to part of the 
period of suspension. 


The case of lieut. F. B. Exxison is still under con- 
sideration. 

Lieutenant S. W. Gopon was tried on a charge of 
“disobedience of orders, and neglect of duty;” found 
guilty, and sentenced to be suspended for two years 
from the 24th July, 1841. Thesentence was approv- 
ed, Oct. 14, 1841; but upon a careful reconsideration 
of the case, the judgment of approval was reversed, 
and the sentence disapproved, Oct. 27, 1841. 


Lieutenant B. More Dove was tried upon the fol- 
lowing charges: 

First—sleeping upon his watch, and negligently 
performing his duty; second—disobedience of orders, 
and contempt and disrespect to superior officers; 
found guilty of both charges, and sentenced to be dis- 
missed from the navy. ‘The sentence was approved 
by the president of the United States on the 20th Oct. 
1841; but in consideration of the circumstances of 
extenuation which exist in the case, and trusting that 
the severe example presented in the sentence of the 
court is not necessary to produce a due effect upon 
the accused and upon the service generally, Lieut. 
Dove was restored to his former rank on the 14th 
Noy. 1841. 

Surgeon L. B. Hunter was tried upon the follow- 
ing charges: 

First—Disobedience of orders; second—Using pro- 





voking works, gestures, or menaces; third—treating 


with contempt his superior, being in the execution of 
his office; fowrth—scandalous conduct; fifth—negli- 
gence in the performance of his duty; sixth—disobey- 
ing 2d article of rules, &c. “for the naval service, 
under the head of “officers in general;” seventh—dis- 
obeying the “regulations relative to naval surgeons 
and their assistants;” he was found guilty of part of 
the 2nd, of the 3d and 6th charges; and not guilty of 
the Ist, 4th, 5th and 7th charges; and sentenced to be - 
suspended upon half pay for the term of five years 
from the 13th July, S41. Sentence disapproved, 
Oct. 29, 1841. 


_ Purser H. Brinae was tried upon the following 
charges: 

First—Disobedience of orders; second—conduct 
unbecoming an officer and a gentleman; third—neg- 
lect of duty; fourth—disrespect to his superior officer; 
found guilty of the 1st and 2nd, and not guilty of the 
3d and 4th; and sentenced to be publicly reprimanded 
in general orders, to be read on board every ship in 
commission, and at every naval station. Sentence 
disapproved, Nov. 1, 1841. 


Navat Mepicat Boarp. A board of naval sur- 
geons assembled at Philadelphia, on the 22d ultimo, 
for the examination of assistant surgeons for pro- 
motion, and of candidates for admission into the na- 
vy. ‘The board consists of surgeon W. P. C. Barton, 
president. Surgeons T. Williamson, T. Dillard, W. 
S. W. Ruschenberger, and J. F. Brooke, members. 


A large and respectable meeting of the citizens of 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, on the 22d ult. passed 
several resolutions in relation to their navy yard, 
among which was one soliciting the sezretary of the 
navy to cause the ship Vermont, or the frigate Cum- 
berland, to be finished and launched the coming win- 
ter, and fitted for the service; or in case it should be 
judged inexpedient to finish either of said ships, that 

e would cause a steam frigate to be built this winter 
at their py as the frame for such a vessel is already 
provided at the station. 





STATES OF THE UNION. 








Governors or THE states. The following is a 
complete list of the governors of the several states 
and territories, including the results of the recent 


elections. Just half of the governors of states are 
whigs. Their names are in italics. 

States. Governors. 
Maine, John Fairfield. 
New Hampshire, John Page. 
Vermont, Charles Paine. 
Massachusetts, John Davis. 


Rhode Island, Samuel W. King. 


Connecticut, Wm. N. Ellsworth. 

New York, Wm. H. Seward. 

New Jersey, Wm. Pennington. 
Pennsylvania, David R. Porter. 
Delaware, Wm. B. Cooper. 
Maryland, Francis Thomas. 
Virginia, John Rutherford, Acting. 


John M. Morehead. 
John P. Richardson. 


North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 


Georgia, Charles J. McDonald. 
Alabama, 4 Fitzpatrick. 
Mississippi, T. A. Tucker. 
Louisiana, 4. B. Roman. 
Arkansas, Archibald Yell, 
Tennessee, James C. Jones. 
Kentucky, Robert B. Letcher. 
Ohio, Thomas Corwin. 
Michigan, John S. Barry. 
Indiana, Samuel Bigger. 
Illinois, Thomas Carlin. 
Missouri, Thomas Reynolds. 


Richard K. Call. 
Henry Dodge. 


Augustus C. Dodge. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

THE CONVENTION which assembled for the put- 
pose of framing a constitution for the state, the third 
that has assembled for that purpose within a few 
years past, after agreeing upon some of the provi- 
sions of such an instrument, has adjournod to re-as- 
semble in February next. It will be time enough to 
insert their project when it is completed. The au- 
thority of the convention in the premises is disputed, 
the existing government having in no way authorised 
or recognised its assembling. 


Florida Territory, 
Wiskonsin do. 
lowa do. 


—-—— 


NEW YORK. 
Assemsty. In the listof members of assembly, 
which was inserted page 165, not having then receiv- 





ed the returns from Rockland county, the name of 
Evw’p D. Nove.ues, elected, was not included. 
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~ Execrion ‘statistics ror 1840 ann 1841—From 
the official returs. Complete returns of the votes for 
senators, in the several districts, at the late election, 


‘Saeed with the yote for presidential election in 

















First senate district. 
1841. 1840. 

Counties. V.B. Whig. 4b. V.B. Harr. Ab. 
New York 16,303 16,123 185 21,935 20,958 179 
Kings 2,523 2,708 48 3,156 3,298 26 
Richmond 816 767 — 861 903 — 
Total 19,642 19,638 173 25,952 25,159 205 
Van Buren majority 4. _V. Buren maj. 793. 

Ad Second senate district. 
Dutchess 4,936 4,238 4 5,362 5,355 13 
Orange 4,124 2,849 10 4,845 4,371 3 
Ulster 4,031 3,598 3 4,280 4,491 2 
Sullivan 1,510 1,196 5 1,679 1-475 9 
Rockland 790-201 — 41,657 637 -- 
Putnam 1,033 354 — 1,583 920 — 
Westchester 2,916 2,135 — 4,354 4,083 8 
Suffolk 1,902 901 2 3,482 2,415 1 
Queens 23134 1,722 — 2,550 2,522 2 
Total 23,376 17,194 24 29,792 26,269 38 


Van Buren maj. 6,182. V. B. maj. 3,523. 
Third senate district. 








Albany 6,045 5,474 71 5,944 6,372 45 
Rennselaer 5,393 5,132 68 5,424 5,752 32 
Schenectady 1,667 1,536 2 1,579 1,752 5 
Greene 3,063 2388 — 3,258 2,991 7 
Delaware 3,201 1,867 32 3,849 2,988 13 
Schoharie 2,794 1,991 38 3,345 2,895 11 
Columbia 4,104 9,619 5 4,478 4,287 6 

Total 26,267 22,007 216 27,877 27,037 119 


Van Buren maj. 4,260. V. B. maj. 847. 








Fourth senate district. 

Herkimer 3,752 2,311 187 4,350 3,118 70 
Montgomery 2,868 2,348 30 3,298 2,828 9 
Fulton & Ham. 1,814 1,736 121 1,867 2,087 24 
Saratoga 2,805 3,560 25 3,873 4,416 20 
Clinton 1,866 1,666 41 1,828 2,023 31 
Essex 1,623 2,063 3 1,789 2677 — 
Eranklin 1,082 1,184 34 1,110 1,440 6 
St. Lawrence 4,527 3,525 95 4,751 4,803 — 
Washington *2,913 4,061 143 3,024 5,071 33 
Warren 1,471 852 42 =1,411 +%1,306 5 

Total 25,721 23,306 721 27,301 29,709 198 


Van Buren maj. 2,415. Whig maj. 2,408. 
Fifth senate district. 





Oneida 6,436 4,832 749 7,768 7,156 351 
Oswego 3,758 3,377 283 3,907 4,192 151 
Jefferson 5,212 4,728 205 5,930 6,257 59 

' Lewis 1,672 1,444 65 1,755 1,718 37 
Otsego 4,785 3,158 135 5,580 4,856 57 
Madison 3,875 3,398 430 4,114 4,266 254 
Total 25,738 20,934 1867 28,754 28,445 809 


Van Buren maj. 4,804. V. B. maj. 309. 
Sixth senate district. 


Chenango 3,987 3,813 57 3,995 








4,386 25 

Chemung 2,039 1,347 17 2,296 1,698 8 
Livingston 2,296 3,228 109 2,634 3,916 52 
Steuben 4,191 3,014 60 4,520 4,081 12 
Broome 1,960 1,995 48 2,131 2,395 21 
Tioga 2,020 1,551 4 2,180 - 1,925. 5 
Tompkins 3,405 3,381 70 3,557 3,969 32 
Allegany 3,158 3,210 179 3,382 4,132 — 
Cattaraugus 2,394 2,249 174 2,475 2,966 64 
Total 25,450 23,788 718 27,470 29,468 249 


Van Buren maj. 1,662. Whig maj. 1,998. 
Seventh senate district. 





Onondaga 6,567 5,797 261 6,561 6,557 105 
Seneca 2.413 1,987 49 2,472 2466 10 
Wayne 3,817 3,626 112 3,997 4,309 36 
Yates 1,987 1,714 54 2,087 2,072 44 
Cayuga 4,808 4,515 186 4,863 5,172 73 
Ontario 3,276 3,857 265 3,451 4,828 152 
Cortland 2,151 2,232 161 2,229 2,664 44 

Total 25,019 23,628 1088 25,660 28,058 464 


Van Buren maj. 1,391. Whig maj. 2,408. 
Eighth senate district. 





Monroe 4,043 4,966 237 4,835 6,468 64 
Chautauque 2,673 4,035 36 3,345 5,985 . 20 
Erie 2,861 3,803 217 3,688 6,787 48 
Niagara 1,783 2,121 155 2,219 2963 72 
Orleans 2,045 1,696 124 2.231 2606 77 
Genesee 1,706 2,439 34) hie wth 
Wyoming 1,451 1,947 9325 2909 7,056 170 

Total 16,762 20,906 1135 19,927 31,865 481 


Whig maj. 4,144. Whig maj. 11,938. 
~ *Including 423 votes for Edward Varney. 











RECAPITULATION. 

1841. 1840. 
District. V. B. Whig. Abol. V.B. Harr. Abol. 
First 19,642 19,638 173 25,952 25,159 205 
Second 23,377 17,194 24 29,792 26.269 38 
Third 26,267 22,007 216 27,877 27,037 119 
Fourth 25,721 23,306 661 27,301 29,709 198 
Fifth 25,738 20,934 1,867 28,754 28,445 809 
Sixth 25,450 23,788 718 27,470 29,468 249 
Seventh25,019 23,628 1,088 25,660 28,068 464 
Eighth 16,762 20,906 1,135 19,927 31,865 451 





Total 187,976 171,401 5,882 212,733 226,020 2,533 
Van Buren es ape honey 16,575. Whig majori- 
ty in 1840, 13,297. hig falling off, 56,619. Van 
uren ditto, 24,757. Aggregate vote in 1841, 364,659. 
eee in 1840, 441,286. Less vote this year, 
,627. 
It will be seen that the comparison is made with 
the vote for Gen. Harrison last year, which was far 
above that of the other whig tickets. 


GenesEE VaLLey Canau. Extensive preparations 
were made at Danville on the 23d, to celebrate the 
letting in of the water into that portion of the canal 
between Mount Morris and Danville. The whole 
navigable distance is now about 50 miles. 


Erie Cana. The Syracuse Journal says some 
ten or twelve sections of the enlarged canal, between 
Utica and Rome, were let by the commissioners last 
week. Four or five hundred persons, it is stated, 
were present, desirous of obtaining work. 


Low waTER IN THE Canat. The water in the 
canal this forenoon was lower than it has been at 
any time since the completion of the work. It was 
measured this morning in the deepest part, just on 
the southeast side of Commercial street bridge, and 
was found to be only 15 inches in depth. Of course 
the passage of boats is impossible. Near by some 
thirty men, under the direction of Superintendent 
Baker, are at work deepening a portion of the canal 
bed. They labor as much at their ease, so far as 
water is concerned, as men employed in ordinary 
ditching or draining. [Buffalo Commercial. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

CANALS AND RAIL ROADS. Mr. John Dougherty, 
in a communication dated Hollidaysburg, Nov. 3d, 
addressed to the legislature of the state recommends 
a variety of reforms in the management of the ca- 
nals and rail roads of that state. He recommends 
that the repairs on all these state works should be 
made by contracts—the contracts to be made in short 
sections, and with men who will themselves do the 
work, and not to contractors who will underlet. He 
recommends that the locomotives on the Columbia 
rail road should be leased to individuals, one engine 
to a man, the lessees to run them on their own ac- 
count, and also that owners of locomotives be au- 
thorised to run them on their own account. This 
system we presume would introduce a salutary com- 
petition in speed, though it would hardly tend to 
promote the safety of passengers. He is of opinion 
that on this system the cost of motive power, which 
at present amounts to $1 30 per ton from Philadel- 
phia to Columbia, would be greatly reduced. He 
recommends that all tolls should he charged to the 
merchandise, instead of being charged on the ear, 
and that it should not exceed $3 per ton of 2,000 
lbs. for hardware, $2 for groceries, $1 50 for flour 
and wheat, and $1 for coal and plaster, and that the 
motive power should not exceed 50 cents. He re- 
commends an increase in the length of locks, so as 
to admitof the use of larger boats. By means of 
these and other reforms he maintains that the Penn- 
sylvania route of communication between the At- 
lantic and the valley of the Ohio may compete suc- 
cessfully with the New York canal and the Balti- 
more and Ohio rail road; and that the Pennsylvania 
public works may be made productive of revenue to 
the state. 





VIRGINIA. 

Sourn Western Roap. The Lynchburg Virgi- 
nian, of November 15, contains the following memo- 
rial prepared in pursuance to a resolution of the late 
Christianburg convention, in relation to this subject. 
To the general assembly of the commonwealth of Virginia. 

The memorial of the subscribers, citizens of respect- 

Sully represents: 

That your memorialists desire to direct the atten- 
tion of the general assembly to a subject which they 
feel to be one of the greatest importance to them.— 
They do not forget, that on more than one occasion, 
and in various shapes, the construction of a road, hav- 
ing for its object the connection of the southwestern 
counties of the state with James river, and some of 
the principal markets of Virginia, has been brought 
before your body. But they are also painfully sensi- 
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ble, that nothing has yet been effected. Deeply im 
pressed with the mapesianee of such a work to the 
interests, not only of the southwest, but of a large 
portion of the eastern part of the state, they again 
respectfully, and most urgently, bring that subject 
ee you, and ask the construction of a good Mc- 
Adamised road from the Tennessee line near Abing- 
don, to the most eligible point on James river, ang 
that the work be executed wholly by the state, and 
be commenced forthwith. 

Your memorialists deem it unnecessary, at this day, 
to urge at length the various arguments and motives, 
in behalf of this important measure, which arise on 
every hand, and crowd themselves upon the mind.— 
Yet they cannot forbear to suggest to the general as- 
sembly some of the most important facts and consj- 
derations which tend to the adoption of the project. 

It is the southwest that asks this boon—a section 
of country more rich than any other part of the state 
in its resources of every kind—but, abundant as these 
resources are, they are rendered of but little compa- 
rative value by the destitution of commercial facili- 
ties. Remote from the markets of the country, and 
denied by nature those easy and cheap channels of 
intercourse which elsewhere exist, the products of a 
soil teeming with fertility, if cultivated beyond the 
limit of our own wants, must rot upon our farms, 
and our unequalled mineral wealth be confined in its 
circulation, and in its use, to the extent of a difficult 
and expensive land transportation. 

The soil of the southwestern counties is notorious- 
ly rich; and possessing a climate favorable to the 
growth of almost every artic! which can be culti- 
vated in the state, the only limit to its pee is 
the want of markets; and notwithstanding the dis- 
tance of those points which we seek the aid of the 
general assembly to reach, many of those products 
might be profitably cultivated, even in that remote 
quarter. 

There is, perhaps, no part of the United States 
which comprises, within a small compass, so much 
mineral wealth, as a few of the southwestern coun- 
ties. 

The counties of Wythe, Smyth, Washington and 
an extensive adjoining district in the state of ‘Tennes- 
see, abound in iron ore, of the richest quality, and af- 
ford iron equal to any whatever. Numerous mane- 
factories of this metal exist, which produce a quan- 
tity sufficient for the supply of the country around, 
and furnish to the distant southwestern states a small 
amount by the precarious means of the winter fresh- 
ets. 

The salt of Washington and Smyth counties, is 
equal to any in the world. ‘The water from which 
it is made is saturated with that mineral; and recent 
search has ascertained the fact, that it flows from a 
thick deposite of rock salt. Upwards of 106,000 
bushels are annually made, a pertion of which is sent 
off on the winter floods to East ‘Tennessee. 

The lead mines, in the county of Wythe, are capa- 
ble of supplying the demand for that metal to almost 
any extent; and though the manufacture of it now lan- 
guishes on account of the low price in market, and 
the high price of transportation, upwards of 400 tons 
are annually made. 

But the most valuable of the minerals of that region 
is the gypsum, which is found in Washington and 
Smyth counties. Extending over a tract of country 
not less than 12 miles in length, and existing in beds 
of immense thickness, it may be said to be inexhaus- 
tible. This mineral is the more valuable, from its 
great purity—its quality being far superior to that 
brought from abroad. 

All these substances exist in such abundance, that 
any quantity can be produced which the market might 
require: 

Your memorialists need not enlarge upon the be- 
nefit that must result from affording to all these in- 
terests some facility for the conveyance of such 
abundant agricultural and mineral products to mar- 
ket. To develope to their full extent such resources— 
to impart activity and energy to an extensive and 
rich section ef the state—to give wealth and com- 
mercial prosperity to a hitherto neglected part of our 
common country—are surely objects, the attainment 
of which may be justly deemed the duty of our go- 
vernment. 

But the benefits which must result from the cou- 
templated improvement, would not be confined to the 
southwest. We seek, through this measure, to en- 
large a commerce now small, with the eastern part of 
Virginia. The principal towns upon James river, 
together with the country around them, cannot fail 
to reap a harvest from it, rich in proportion to the 
degree of facility afforded. The proposed work can- 
not fail, in our view to have a further tendency In 
the highest degree desirable. The merchandise ne 
the consumption of the southwest, including a eree 
part of east Tennessee, is purchased generally in th 





cities north of Virginia. The construction of the 
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roposed road, together with the James River canal, 

would make that the line not only of transport, but 
of travel, for those merchants; and we look with con- 
fidence to the result, that, before long, that purchas- 
ing trade would stop in the principal towns of our 
own state, the merchants of which will not permit a 
commerce so valuable to pass by them to more dis- 
tant points beyond our border. 

T'o the James river improvement, which is regard- 
ed as the great work of the state, its effect must be 

rticularly advantageous. Terminating at a point 
high up on that river the stimulus thus afforded to 
southwestern commerce, would pour into that canal 
a greatly increased quantity of tonnage. Indeed, 
your memorialists look upon the projected road as 
ihe most valuable auxiliary that can be devised to 
that work, and to be so essential to a full develop- 
ment of its great utility, that it should rather be re- 
garded as a necessary part of that magnificent under- 
taking. 

Nor is this subject to be regarded with a view to 
the commerce of southwestern Virginia only. The 
broad and rich valley of the Holston extends into 
east Tennessee, where its character for fertility and 

roductiveness is maintained, and the same facilities 
which will stimulate, and throw into eastern Virginia, 
the trade of the southwestern counties, will draw 
along the same channel, and to the same points, the 
commerce of an extensive and rich portion of the 
state of Tennessee. 

The proposed road becomes of greater importance, 
when it is recollected, that the state of Tennessee is 
prosecuting the improvements of her own territory 
with a vigor which promises the best results. A rail 
road, extending from Charleston, in South Carolina, 
by Augusta, into Georgia, is now under construction 
to the border of Tennessee; and that state is actively 
prosecuting the continuation of the road within her 
own territory to the town of Knoxville. There is 
moreover, strong assurance given to us, that Tennes- 
see will extend, from the Virginia line, whatever 
work may be constructed to that point on our part, 
at least to Knoxville—perhaps to Nashville; a large 
fund is now in her hands, which there is strong rea- 
son to believe will be applied to this object. The 
completion of these plans will form along and highly 
important line of communication between the coun- 
try north and east of Abingdon, and the states south 
and west of that point; constituting one of the most 
valuable and useful channels, both of commerce and 
travel, in the United States. The general assembly 
cannot fail to perceive the danger, that the valuable 
and rich trade of the southwest may seek a southern 
outlet, and be wholly diverted from our own state, 
unless the connection with James river, which we 
ask, shall be made, and made at once. 

The foregoing facts appear to your memorialists to 
shew satisfactorily, that the stock of the proposed 
road must be profitable, and that it will form a valua- 
ble exception to most of the projects of that kind, in 
which the state has hitherto engaged. No accurate 
estimate can be made of the amount of transportation 
along the route annnally at present; but enough is 
known to justify the assertion, that not less than 
90,000 tons is now transported on it, even under the 
present most unfavorable circumstances. Under the 
impulse given to the industry and energy of the coun- 
try by the projected work, the increase of transpor- 
tation must be great; and when to that is added the 
tolls derived from travel, no doubt can exist as to the 
profit of the work to the state. 

_ The practicability of the easy and cheap construc- 

tion of such a road is not now a matter of any doubt. 
Its general direction would conform to that of our 
mountains, and along its whole length but one ridge 
of any magnitude is to be encountered, which ean be 
surmounted at any grade that may be desired, The 
materials best adapted to that kind of road abound 
every where; and labor and other necessarjes for such 
work can be procured perhaps more Cheaply than in 
any other part of the country. More than one sur- 
vey of the southwestern part of the Valley has been 
made by the engineers of the state, whose reports 
are in the possession Of the general assembly, and 
With the information which they afford, as well as 
his own personal observation, the principal engineer 
of the state estimates the cost, exclusive of bridges, 
at $3,000 per mile, which taking the distance to be 
190 miles, would amount to $570,000. Cheaply, in- 
deed, would all its advantages be purchased at a 
price so far below their value. 

Your memorialists refer the general assembly to 
the proceedings of the convention of delegates from 
4 number of the southwestern counties upon this sub- 
Ject, held at Christiansburg, on the 25th day of Octo- 
ber, 1841, a copy of which is ordered to be laid be- 
lore you herewith. It will be seen that this memo- 
rial is Submitted to you in obedience to, and in con- 
formity with, the resolutions of that numerous and 
talented assembly. 











We appeal, then, to the general assembly, to be-| “Mr. A. Rhett gave notice of the introduction of 


stow this rich and long deferred boon upon a part of | 
the state hitherto but little obtrusive as to its claims | 
upon their attention and patronage. We ask of jus- 
tice to extend to that quarter of our commonwealth 
those facilities of intercourse, which we have hereto- 
fore cheerfully seen it bestow, with a liberal hand, 
upon other more favorable regions. And we urge 
the adoption, and immediate prosecution, of the pro- 
ject the more strongly, because in our view it cannot 
fail to prove profitable to the state as a mere source 
of income, at the same time that the interests of both 
the west and the east will be greatly promoted, and 
distant parts of the commonwealth be brought near- 
er, and bound more closely to each other, by increas- 
ed intercourse and mutual interest. 
And your memorialists will ever pray, &c. 


University. Professor Sylvester. We are happy 
to announce the arrival of this gentleman—the new- 
ly appointed professor of mathematics at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia—an event which was distinguished on 
the part of the students by a brilliant illumination. 

The number of students has swelled to about 175, 
which is a full average of previous sessions at this 
period, and affords a favorable augury of the continu- 
ed prosperity and usefulness of the institution. 

{ Charlottesville Adv. 


Constitution. A movement is making among the 
people of the western part of Virginia, to procure 
an alteration in the constitution, so as to apportion 
representation on the basis of a white population. 
Several public meetings have been held, and the pa- 
pers are discussing the subject with great earnestness. 
The late census showing a majority of white popula- 
tion west of the Blue Ridge, the people of that sec- 
tion say they suffer great injustice in not having a 
controlling voice in the councils of the state. 

To effect the object, some propose a convention, 
while others are disposed first to make a trial in the 
assembly. The existing constitution provides for a 
re-apportionment with the consent of two-thirds of 
each house of the general assembly. 


Resumption in Virainia. “Our intelligent cor- 
respondent proposes the Ist of September, as the pe- 
riod of resumption. The Lynchburg Virginian pro- 
poses the Ist of October. We should prefer, for our 
own part, the Ist of August, or even an earlier day, 
if practicable. The sooner, certainly, the better.— 
But we must’have an eye to the state of the exchange 
between Virginia and the north; and by one of the 
days specified, it is presumed the next harvest of 
wheat, and the present crop of tobacco, may be 
brought to market, and come into requisition, and 
furnish available funds for the resumption of pay- 
ments and the solid support of our bank credit. It is 
better to wait a short time, to allow these institutions 
the’means of maintaining their specie payments when 
they commence, rather than precipitately begin the 
resumption and then be compelled to close the vaults 
again.” [Richmond Enq. 


Porutar Epucation. There appears to be a ge- 
neral movement on this subject in many parts of the 
state. The citizens of Richmond and Henrico met 
on Nov. 15, Gen. Lambert, the mayor, presided, and 
Thos. Ritchie was appointed secretary. A deputa- 
tion of 10 deputies from the city, and of 10 from the 
county was appointed to represent them in the state 
education convention to be held at Richmond on the 
9th of December. 











SOUTH CAROLINA, ' 


THE GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE, Will be found in this | 
number of the Register. l 
’ 


THe LeqisLature. The Columbia correspodent 
of the Charleston Mercury writes on the 24th Noy. 

“The business of the session begins already to as- 
sume an interesting character, and as there is full 
four weeks to Christmas, a good deal of important 
matter will be introduced and disposed of. The 
distribution bill will be repudiated with promptitude 
and unanimity, to the lasting honor of the state. The 
committees on Federal relations, of both housesare, 
I learn, very decided on the point, and will make 
strong reports at an early day. Judge Huger has, 
with his characteristic decision and high-mindedness 
led off in the senate, and all the prominent men are 
of one mind, as well in as out of the legislature. 

“The governor’s message, which has given the 
most general and cordial satisfaction, was to-day dis- 
sected, and its several parts turned over to the pro- 
per committees, on motion of Mr. Phillips. The 
committee on federal! relations will have their hands 
full, you may depend, but not more than the broad 
back of the able chairman, col, Hunt, can easily car- 
ry, and we shall soon see some of the results of his 





clear, vigorous, laborious head. 


a bill relating to the pending controversy between 
New York and the Old Dominion, about reclaiming 
fugitive slaves. It is understood to be a simple 
transcript, with a few alterations, of what is called 
the Virginia inspection law, and, I presume, will be 
unanimously passed. How can the state do other- 
wise, if she sets a particle of value on her safety, 
and the pledge she gave to her sister states of the 
south, when the matter of Maine and Georgia came 
up two sessions ago.”’ 


GEORGIA. 

Senator Berrien—tstructions. A majority of 
the committee in the Georgia legislature on the state 
of the republic have made a report instructing judge 
Berrien to resign his seat in the senate of the United 
States. The report protests against the distribution 
bill and the bank bills. The minority were to make 
a counter report. 


eee 


ALABAMA. 

THE LEGISLATURE adjourned after a nineday’s 
session. Among the acts was one for a special elec- 
tion of members of congress in not less than twenty 
days from the date of the governor’s proclamation; 
and another sanctioning the suspension of specie 
payments indefinitely. Resolutions expressing the 
opinion that New York is wrong in the Virginia 
controversy, and pledging Alabama to Virgmia; 
others, in relation to the death of hon. Dixon H. 
Lewis. Members to wear crape for thirty days, and 
the governor to convey to the widow of the deceas- 
ed the sincere condolence of the state of Alabama. 


“The joint preamble aud resolutions (says the 
Tuscaloosa Flag of the 17th inst.) introduced in the 
senate on Saturday last, by the hon. W. K. Baylor, 
of Jefferson, against the reception of the portion of 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands that 
may fall to the share of this state in the.grand scheme 
of bribery, devised by Mr, Clay, had their second 
reading in that body on Monday, and were referred 
to the committee on federal relations. We donot 
know what will be the character of the report the 
committee will make on them, 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Tue Strate Bonps. The hon. John Henderson, 
late U. S. senator of the state, has addressed a long 
letter to his constituents, from which we extract the 
following in regard to the policy of the state on the 
subject of the state bonds: 


‘‘Mississippi now surpasses four of her sister states 
of the old thirteen, and three of the new states, in re- 
presentative population. We grow the largest agri- 
cultural export of any state in the union, and the lar- 
gest for its population, of any state in the world— 
besides growing as much corn for home consumption 
as all the New England'states together. If, there- 
fore, we had ail our bonds to pay without assistance 
from the banks that owe them, and this payment 
was assessed equally upon a full cotton crop of a sin- 
gle year, it would only diminish the year’s product as 
left for enjoyment of our citizens to an ordinary short 
crop. I, of course, will be understood in this pro 
sition as using it only to expose the exaggerated fal- 
lacies of those who would cheat our citizens out of 
their good sense and good faith by alarming their 
apprehensions with the imagined burdens of taxation 
and ruinous consequences they must encounter to 
aupport the honor and integrity of the state. Noone 
supposes our debt is to be paid in asingle year. The 
contract does not authorise it, and no financial pru- 
dence would justify or require it. But it is clear, if 
our citizens could survive one short crop without ruin 
they could, if necessitated, pay this whole debt in a 
single year from the proceeds of a full crop, with no 
greater distress than a failure of less than half of a 
single export crop would cost them. As a question 
of policy then, how mistaken and mischevious is that 
which proposes to our citizens the repudiation of our 
state bonds? All will agree our debt is a large one, 
and requires good economy to pay it without some in- 
convenience. All will concur in condemning the 
causes which devolved thisdebt upon.us. But to jus- 
tify or excuse the principle of repudiation, we exag- 
gerate the debt—-we exaggerate the respectiye bur- 
dens necessary to discharge it—we give to ourselves 
the worse reputation abroad, in exaggerating the 
moral delinquencies of our citizens and public func- 
tionaries, in contracting the debt and wasting the 
proceeds. Every matter of apprehension, of oblo- 
quy, or censure is exaggerated for the, purpose of 
nerving the people with a spirit of bitterness and ex- 
asperation, requisite to a opting the desperate and 
fatal policy of dishonoring the bonds and plighted 
faith of the state. 
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In this state of things, the several communities 
abroad and around us are watching this singular con- 
test with astonishment, derision, pity or reproach.— 
Its tendency is to check emigration to the state, and 
promote that of our citizens from the state. It di- 
minishes the price of our real property and its citi- 
zens; and none of us, in the estimate of strangers, can 
or do escape a portion of the moral blight which this 
question inflicted upon us. I doubt much if those 
who for months past have been en in this strife, 
excited by party violence and prejudiced by their pe- 
cuniary interest which this question involves, appre- 
hend its consequences and perceive its bearings with 
unbiassed judgment. Most of you, my fellow citi- 
zens, are emigrants from the state of Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. _ 

Your former friends and acquaintances in those 
states can have no interest in this agitating subject, 
aside from your honor and prosperity. Have you 
deemed it of sufficient importance to ascertain how 
these impartial judges regard the question? You can- 
not be indifferent to their good opinion nor to the 
honor of the state of your adoption. Now, as for 
months past, I have heard much more of this subject 
without than within the state, I will pledge you my 
best judgment and information that not one in twenty 
of the citizens of those states, who have noticed the 
subject, but condemns the anti-bond policy urged for 
your adoption. No evasive plea in abatement, even 
if temporarily successful, will justify us in the judg- 
ment of our peers. The moral sense of communities 
and of mankind will condemn us. 

Suppose then, you who urge the measure, achieve 
that disastrous majority against the payment of these 
bonds—what then? How long can the position be 
vindicated? Suppose you were to maintain that posi- 
tion five years—beside the dishonor, which a score of 
years could not efface, I verily believe as a question 
of dollars and cents, the state would lose more in 
consequence of its position jin that time than would 
be sufficient to pay the debt. And what finally, after 
all? Does any one suppose if the banks are unable 
to pay these bonds they are to remain forever unpaid? 
Trust no such counsellors. No. After we shall have 
run the round of dishonor and ‘humility,.and greatly 
diminished or retarded the resources of our state, 
either from coercion or a constrained choice, we 
shall at last pay the bonds. Honesty, therefore is 
still the better policy. Not more honorable merely, 
but in this instance a great deal cheaper. For if we 
cripple the credit and resources of the state by a vote 
of repudiation, each dollar we shall afterwards pay 
will have cost us two. Every incentive, then, save 
the temporary success of a party, urges us to the 
public recognition of our state bonds—the prompt 
payment of the interest thereby due, and a renewed 
pledge to maintain our public faith untarnished for 
the future.” 


Governor McNutt’s letter to the bankers, Hope & 
Co. of Europe, in reply to their enquiries, will be 
found on page 388 of the last vol. (60) of the Regis- 
ter—and furnishes the opposite view on the subject 
of those bonds. The letter is now extensively co- 
pied into the public journals of the day without re- 
ference to its authority. 


OHIO. 
Proposed WHIG CONVENTION. A suggestion ‘is 
thrown out by the standard at McConnelsville, se- 
conded by the Times, at Cambridge, for holding a 


tion as will secure the mest efficient action of the 
democratic party.” 

On this topic the Steubenville Gazette says—The 
Van Buren party have not yet fixed either upon 
time or place for their convention. If our present; 
excellent governor, Corwin, will consent to be again 
a candidate for that office, we cannot perceive the 
necessity for a convention. Nota true democrat in 
the state will refuse to yield him his support, and we 
trust he will not decline a re-election. it would 
give the senior editor of this paper great pleasure, to 
have, again, the opportunity of calling to “order” 
and organizing another twenty-five thousand hard 
fisted stout hearted democrats. If a democratic con- 
vention must he holden, we rather think that Colum- 
bus is the most suitable place. But we are willing 
to leave the whole matter to the democratic cen- 
tral committee. 


Erection Sratistics. The Ohio State Journal, 
says: ‘‘We are indebted to a friend for the following 
compilation of the total vote given at the late elec- 
tion in this state for members of the legislature. In 
Stark and Butler counties, the whigs made no regu- 
lar opposition. In Summit, the election turned upon 
the county seat question. The vote of Athens could 
not be obtained. In these four counties, last year’s 
vote is given, except Athens, where Corwin’s majo- 
rity only is given. This calculation is made from 
the highest vote given to each party. 











whig state convention sometime next spring at Zanes- 
ville, for the nomination of a whig candidate for go- 
vernor. { Zanesville Republican. 

The Scioto Gazette jn allusion to the subject says: 
“The proposition to hold a state convention takes 
like wild-fire, The good whigs of Ohio are chafing 
for another contest with their opponents, in which 
our friends are determined to come off victorious. 
The time and the place for the meeting of the con- 
vention, are now only to be determined. We vote 
for the anniversary of Washington’s birth day, as the 
time; and Columbus as the place. Our experience in 
conyentions proves to us that it is no favor to the 

ople of any town to hold a great gathering in it. 

ut the people of Ohio have a claim on Columbus, 
for it was their money to a great degree that made 
that city what she is. Therefore, though the good 
folks of Zanesville may be anxious to display their 
well known hospitality, it is too much to ask it of 
them. Let the Buckeye whigs meet at their own 
state capitol, which is central, and easy of access 
from all parts of the state. 


Whig. V. B. Whig. V.B. 

Adams 893 1,106|Licking 2,326 2,799 
Allen 50S 740\Logan 1,184 745 
Ashtabula 2,286 759| Lorain 1,469 1,362 
Athens 607 Lucas 618 597 
Belmont 2,559 2,574|Madison 705 482! 
Brown 1,458 1,689)Marion 930 919 
Butler 2,083 3,245)Medina 1,378 1,157 
Carroll 1,516 1,505)Meigs 757 ~=580 
Champaign 1,625 1,103)}Mercer 368 514 
Clark 1,503 703)Miami 1,818 1,107 
Clermont 1,835 2,221|;Monroe 547 1,573 
Clinton 1,633 911|Montgomery 2,663 2,536 
Columbiana 2,479 3,288)Morgan 1,639 1,829 
Coshocton 1,142 1,557\Muskingum 2,341 1,484 
Crawford 492 778|Ottowa 130 141 
Cuyahoga 2,123 1,524)/Paulding 38 104 
Darke 965 976\Perry 972 1,673 
Delaware 1,857 1,612\Pickaway 1,767 1,610 
Erie 858 769)|Pike 539 625 
Fairfield 1,370 2,484/Portage 2,186 1,870 
Fayette 889 734/Preble 1,554 1,222 
Franklin 2,326 1,705|Putnam 309 447 
Gallia 958  659\Richland 2,290 3,092 
Geauga 1,508  806)Ross 2,292 1,958 
Greene 1,476  658/Sandusky 472 668 
Guernsey 2,132 2,060/Sciota 866 587 
Hamilton 4,936 5,426/Seneca 850 1,144 
Hancock 367 739| Shelby 748 8=6789 
Hardin 351 319|Stark 2,650 3,177 
Harrison 1,835 1,781)/Summit 2,451 1,728 
Henry 117. =—s- 120/Trumbull = 2,626 2,882 
Highland 1,724 1,668|Tuscarawas 1,7 1,425 
Hoeking 332 728)Union 656 504 
Holmes 494 1,332)Van Wert 100 143 
Huron 1,717 1,416|Warren 1,768 1,220 
Jackson 594 772| Washington 1,915 1,326 
Jefferson 2,046 2,244;Wayne 1,206 1,980 
Knox 1,787 2,058} Williams 298 379 
Lake 1,164 564| Wood 335 3896377 
Lawrence 479 456 

Total whig vote 106,573 

Total Van Buren vote 104,533 

Whig majority 2,040 

Common scHooLs oF Cincinnati. We are in- 


debted to the kindness of E. P. Langdon, esq. for a 
copy of the twelfth annual report to the city council 
rendred by the board of trustees and yisiters, includ- 
ing the report of the board of examiners and inspec- 
tors from which we derive the following extracts: 

Government and instruction. The schools are so 
arranged as to form four general grades under each 
principal teacher. The pupils of the first, or higher 
grade, taught by the principals; the second by the 
Ist assistants; the third by the 2d assjstants; and the 
fourth by the 3d assistant teachers. When attention 
is paid to having the schools properly graded, it is 
found that one teacher can teach a much larger 
number of scholars, without an increase of labor, 
than could be taught by him, were no such grades 
made. 

It has been the unceasing effort of the trustees to 
make the course of instruction uniform in all the 
schools, and to infuse into the minds of the pupils 





Proposep Van Buren convention. The Van Bu- 
ren central committee have published a circular ad- 
dressed to the party, calling a convention at Colum- 
bus on the 8th of January next, “to nominate a can- | 
didate for governor, and form such a state organiza- | 





, to use chaste and pure language, and to be polite and 


the necessity of being strictly moral in their conduct, 


kind to all with whom they associate. 


REPUBLIC. Thus taught the Spartans and thus we 
should teach. As the twig is bent, so will the tree 
incline. If we sow tares we cannot expect to rea 
wheat. Children are the materials, the wood, brick 
and mortar, if we may so express ourselves, which 
are fo com our temple of freedom, and if the 
the materials are bad or wasound, dilapidation will 
ensue and the beautiful fabric will, ere long, fall to 
the ground. If children are brought up in idleness, 
they are too often useless to themselves and become 
a tax upon society. If they are not taught to do good 
they will learn to doevil. If they are brought 
up in ignorance, they are, in a manner unfitted to 
discharge the high duties which devolve upon free- 
men. Tr the mental soil is not culticated, weeds and 
brambles, and thorns will spring up spontaneous. 
ly, to the great annoyance of the community. As 
every man’s vote weighs alike in the political scale, 
it were well for all, that every man had enough of 
good sense and independence, to cast his vote honest- 
ly. And the best way to insure this is to lay a good 
Diandetion of usefulness in youth—to teach the hands 
to work and the mind to think.” 

School revenue. The revenue is mainly derived 
from a general tax upon the property of the city— 
one mill on the dollar for building purposes, and one 
mill on the dollar for tuition—making two miils on 
the dollar levied by the city for school purposes, over 
and above the state tax. The state has heretofore 
levied a tax of two mills on the dollar for the sup- 
port of schools. The law left it discretionary with 
the commissioners of each county in the state, to 
reduce the school tax for the state in their respec- 
tive counties, to any sum not less than one mill to 
the dollar. And without any call for the exercise of 
this power from the people, the commissioners of 
Hamilton county have taken off one mill on the dol- 
lar; thereby doing to the common schools of the 
county all the injury that their official stations per- 
mitted them to do. It has taken one-half of the 
support from the schools in the county, and one-third 
from our city schools, so far as the fund raised by 
taxes is concerned. 

The provision in the law no doubt was a wise one, 
and intended for the benefit of counties otherwise 
expressly provided for, or those in which the inhabi- 
tants were so thinly settled, as to render a postpone- 
ment of a full organization of the school system 
within their boundaries advisable. But that the old, 
populous, wealthy, enterprising, patriotic and bene- 
volent county of Hamilton should be disgraced by 
such a thrust at her honor, interests, and educational 
spirit, was never contemplated by the framers of that 
law. 

That the representatives from Hamilton county 
never contemplated a reduction in the school tax here, 
is evident from the fact that they imposed addition- 
al duties upon the trustees, which are attended with 
a large increase in the school expenditures:—such as 
the establishment of German English schools, and 
evening schools for apprentices, &c. Instead of 
pulling down this noble system, the commissioners 
should have been among the first to sustain and build 
it up. 

The tax should be reinstated, and the power to re- 
duce it, taken from the commissioners. 

In addition to the above named funds the state ap- 
propriates two hundred thousand dollars for the sup- 
port of schools—which sum is distributed to the dif 
ferent counties, and school districts of the state in 
proportion to the number of children reported, from 
four to twenty-one years of age, in each. These 
several sums for the city are paid over, as other pub- 
lic moneys are, to the city treasurer. ; 

School officers. ‘Two trustees and visiters of com- 
mon schools to each ward, are annually elected by 
the citizens: thus composing from the seven wards 
of the city a board of fourteen members, who audit 
and allow all school accounts, which are then pass- 
ed by the council, and orders drawn upon the trea- 
surer for their payment, The trustees appoint the 
teachers, and have the general supervision and con- 
trol of the schools. 

The board of examiners and inspectors of com- 
mon schools is composed of seven gentlemen, who 
receiye their appointment from the city council, for 
three years. They examine the qualifications of 
teachers, inspect the schools as to their government 
and course of studies, and are required to report the 
result of their examinations and inspections to the 
council, and to the trustees, at least twice a year- 
No teacher can be employed in the common schools 
without first having obtained from the board of ex- 
aminers a certificate as to qualifications and moral 
character. 

In addition to the two boards already named, the 
city council exercises a united and constant supervl 
sion over the interests of the schools. 

German English common schools. In conformity 





The lamented Judge Buel, in the fifth volume of 
the Cultivator, has said, “cmi_DREN BELONG TO THE 
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trustees and visiters have, during the past year, in-| 
stituted two schools of this kind. One is conducted 
by three teachers, the other by two—making five 
teachers in all. The expenses in keeping up these 
scools amounted to $1,113 88. 

It is proper to state that there was considerable 
difficulty in establishing these schools—school rooms 
had to be furnished, and teachers selected who un- 
derstood the German and English languages. This 
was not so easily done as was at first anticipated.— 
In the selection of teachers, however, the board have 
thus far been very fortunate. But after the teachers 
were employed, there was still a difficulty as to the 
organization of the schools, and the course of in- 
struction to be pursued in them. 

The trustees have requested their German friends 
to visit the schools, and have advised with them in 
all matters relating to them, and requested their 
views as to the course of studies they deemed pro- 

er to be conducted therein. These requests have 
been kindly acceeded to, and several communications 
have been laid before the board on these subjects, 
which have been received and duly considered. 

The law authorising the German English schools, 
contemplates Biving instruction in language. It says: 
“it shall be the duty of the board of trustees and 
visiters of common schools, to provide a suitable 
number of German schools under some duly qualifi- 
ed teachers, for the instruction of such youth, as de- 
sire to learn the German language; or the German 
and English languages together, which schools shall be 
subject to such regulations as said board may from 
time to time adopt for the government thereof.” 

The following is copied from a petition presented 
by German citizens, who are friendly to these schools 
and the institutions of our country, and therefore en- 
titled to due consideration: 

The board of trustees and visiters of common schools of 
Cincinnati: 

GENTLEMEN: It is the desire of the undersigned, 
Germans of the city of Cincinnati, that the German 
language should not be made a separate branch of 
study, in the German English common schools, but 
that both languages should be taught together, even in 
the primary departments. A large portion of the 
pupils in these schools will not be able to acquire a 
thorough classical education. It is therefore impor- 
tant that what they learn here should be made most 
beneficial to them, which will not be done if the 
English language is excluded in any of the depart- 
ments. 

Cincinnati, March 12, 1841. 


This was signed by about fifty of our German citi- 
zens, who are more immediately interested in these 
schools, being their friends and patrons. 

Evening schools. 'The law of March 19, 1840, also 
requires the trustees to provide a suitable number of 
evening schools for the benefit of young men over 
twelve years of age, who are, by the nature of 
their occupations, prevented from attending day 
schools. ‘Three of these schools were opened during 
the months of November, December, January and 
February last. 

Some of these schools were for atime well at- 
tended, and great good was anticipated from them. 
There was, however, greater irregularity in the atten- 
dance of the’pupils than is consistent with the cha- 
racter of these schools; and hence that benefit has 
not been realized which was at first contemplated. 
From the indications which have been given, we are 
of opinion that the continuance of these schools for 
three months is as long as their usefulness can be 
rendered adequate to the expenses incurred for their 
support, and that this time should be from November 
15th to February 15th. 





The expenses of the evening schools this year has | 


been $299. 
These, and the German English schools, have in- 


to be very useful. The blackboard in particular is 
now variously used, by nearl 


three higher grades of our schools. 


of the school year, generally commencing in the 
month of May, and continuing from two to four 
weeks. 

The inspections take place in December of each 
year; the object of which is to review the schools, 
and to see that every thing is in order. 

School books. 


expense to parents. 
The following is the list now in use: 


Hannisat. About sixty-six buildings more will 


all the classes, in the | make one hundred since the first of January last. In 
other words, there have been forty-four buildings 
Examinations and inspections The annual exami-| erected, comprising a church, two saw mills, ware- 
nation of our public schools takes place at the close | houses, factories, stores, dwellings, &c. 


{ Hannibal Journal. 


MICHIGAN. 


Exection. The Detroit Free Press sums up the 


gain to the Vau Buren party, from the recent elec- 
The recommendation of the former tion as follows: In the senate, 12 Van Buren to 5 
board to adopt but one class book to each grade of whigs, and one vacancy. in . 
pupils has been adopted, and found to be of great | tatives, 47 Van Buren to six whigs. The oy 


utility to the schools, and a saving of trouble and | Majority, as ascertained in the vote for Barry, " 
candidate for governor), over Fuller, (whig), 


1. Alphabe- | Last fall, Harrison’s majority was 1,805. 


In the house of represen- 


929. 











tical and spelling cards; 2. McGuffey’s Primer; 3. 
Picket’s Spelling Book; 4. Eclectic Second Reader; 
5. Picket’s Juvenile Reader; 6. Picket’s Reader and 
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Definer; 7. Eclectic Fourth Reader; 8. Introduction 
to Picket’s Expositor; 9. Picket’s Grammer; 10. 
Mitchell’s Geography and Atlas; 11. Mitchell’s Geo- 
graphical Reader; 12. Ray’s First, Second and Third 
Arithmetic; 13. The Bible, without note or comment. 
The selection of elementary works in history, 
algebra, geometry, and natural history, is left to the 
discretion of the trustees and the principal teacher 
of each school; subject, however, to the direction of 
the board. 
School teachers. During the past year 69 teachers 
have been employed, 49 females and 20 males. 
Pupils. There has been enrolled in our schools 
this year, 6,081. The number removed and with- 
drawn, 2,547. The number remaining, 3,534. The 
average number in daily attendance has been 2,760. 
The average number of pupils in daily attendance 
to each teacher has been 40. 
The number enrolled, and the number in daily at- 
tendance has increased considerably during the past 
ear. 
F Hours of tuition. The teaching hours in our 
schools are in summer from 8 to 12 in the forenoon 
—and from 2 to 5 in the afternoon. In winter from 
9 to 12 in the forenoon—and from 1 to 4 in the after- 
noon. There is an intermission of 15 minutes in the 
forenoon and afternoon sessions: and in the primary 
departments these recesces are repeated during both 
sessions, or extended a longer time, at the discretion 
of the teachers, with the concurrence of the resident 
visitor. 
Expenses. Amount paid for tuition, $18,594 82. 
Amount paid interest on school loan, 3,000 00. Con- 
tingent expenses, 4,580 31. Average cost of each 
pupil based on the average number of those enrol- 
led, and those in daily attendance is 5 25. 
African school. ‘The school for the children of the 
colored people was commenced on the Ist of May, 
1840, and continued to the Ist day of March, 1841, 
when the school tax on the property of the colored 
people was discontinued, and the supervision of the 
board over it ceased. 
The amountof their school fund was $257 96. 
The amount paid for the support of the school was 
$262 50. The average number of pupils in attend- 
ance was fifty. 
The school room was furnished without charge to 
the school fund, which was all laid out for tuition. 





MISSOURI. 

The St. Louis Commercial Bulletin says, that no 
less than one thousand substantial buildings of the 
largest class were erected in that city within the past 
year, some costing from 3,000 to $40,000 each! 


Larce Bequest. Mr. Shackford, who recently 
died in St. Louis (Mo.) made the following disposi- 
tion of his property: 

“Mr. S. gave the American Bible society about 





creased our annual expenditures about $1,500. 
School at the Cincinnati orphan asylum. This school 
is still in successful operation. 
Private schools. 
few private schools kept up in the city of the same 
grade with our public schools. 


the common schools, and the estimate placed upon 
them by those who have children toeducate. There 
are however several excellent private schools of 
the same grade, and others of a lower and higher | 
grade, all of which, with our public schools, and. 
the ‘‘Woodward” and “Cincinnati” colleges, are | 
harmoniously contributing to build up, and expand, | 
the literary and scientific character and interests of 
our city. 

School apparatus. Our schools are all supplied with 
Mitchell’s large map of the world, and of the United 
Siates—with the map of Ohio by Doolittle and Mun- 


‘There are now comparatively but 


This, better than | 
any thing else, goes to test the popular character of 





$10,000. 

“After bequeathing to his widow $15,000 and 
$10,000 each to his children, in stock of the Louis- 
ville and Portland canal, (a very valuable invest- 
/ment), he gave the residue of his property to the Fo- 
reign Missionary society, Home Missionary society, 
| American Tract society and Marion college, to be 
equally divided among them.” 

The St. Louis Gazette says: 

“If the property could have been sold at his de- 
cease, it would have given $10,000 to each of these 
societies.” 


Lexineton, Mo. State of improvement. About 


There are several considerations which give inte- 
rest at the present moment to the subject embraced 
in the following article. We inserted on page 58 the 
proceedings of a meeting held in Anne Arundel coun- 
ty, Maryland, calling a convention of delegates from 
the several counties of the state, of slaveholders, 
to assemble at the city of Annapolis in January next. 
Meetings have been held in several of the counties 
appointing delegates for that purpose. It would of 
course be very important to the meeting to be in pos- 
session of the provisions of the existing laws upon the 
subject they are to have under consideration. 


Without being apprised of the objects in view we 
notice that the following resolution has been adopted 
by the board of common council of Washington: 


‘Resolved, That the mayor be requested to inform 
the board, with the least possible delay, what are the 
provisions of law now in force in the states of Mary- 
land and Virginia in relation to the emigration to, and 
settlement in, those states respectively of free ne- 
groes and mulattoes, and the conditions upon which 
such persons are by law allowed to emigrate to, settle, 
and reside therein; and, also, of provisions of the 
laws of the same states relative to the emancipation 
of slaves therein, respectively; and, further, of the 
provisions of law now in force, if any, in the cities 
of Baltimore and Richmond upon the same subjects. 


Towards the above object the following article 
may perhaps contribute something. 


Independent of those local considerations, the deep 
interest which so many are now taking on both sides 
of ‘‘Mason and Dixon’s line” upon a topic involved 
in the following article, renders it of general impor- 
tance, especially when it is remembered that the laws 
of the states of Maryland and Virginia, as they exist- 
ed at the time of the cession of the District of Co- 
lumbia to the United States, continue to be the laws 
of the District, except in cases where congress, as 
the legislature of that territory, have thought proper 
to pass enactments to supercede those laws—and on 
the subject of the colored population it is believed 
they have passed very few laws. It would bea 
knotty subject for them to legislate upon now. 


But beyond all those considerations, the history of 
the real condition and progress of the colored popu- 
lation of the state, as that condition may be collect- 
ed from the progressive legislation and existing laws, 
is a matter that a few years hence will be sought for 
with as much avidity as perhaps any topic that we 
could have registered. 


The following abstract was compiled by a friend 
to the editor, and will be found substantially correct. 


A SKETCH OF THE LAWS OF MARYLAND. 
In relation to the colored population of the state. 


Policy of the state. In our state we have a species 
of servant not known in England, and which there- 
fore is peculiarly regulated by our own laws. Ne- 
gro slavery commenced in this colony at an early 
period, and was here, as elsewhere in this country, 
too much encouraged with a view to the promotion 
of individual riches, and too little regarded in the 
influence it would exercise on the country, on pos- 
terity, and on the character of the citizens, as well 
as the rights of the slave himself. But as this spe- 
cies of property originated by purchase in Africa, 
and during the busy period of the settlement of the 
country, when men were not ropeeege tender in 
conscience towards the rights of their fellow man to 
prevent it, the custom of owning slaves became a pre- 





ten buildings more will make one hundred since the 
first of Anime | last. Nineteen new brick buildings 
can be counted on the ground. 


cedent, and grew into law—communis error facit legem; 
‘and the law therefore recognises this species of ser- 


The balance of the | vant, unknown to the laws of England, and indeed, 


buildings are wood,and among them some beautiful it is the general opinion now that it would be better 


buildings and storehouses. 


At least ten more houses | if slavery not only had never 


revailed here, but 


son—and blackboards. Some of the schools, through ' will be put up between this and the first of January | that all distinction between different classes could 
the efforts of the pupils and their teachers, have pro- next, so that the year will give one nunpRED build- ‘ be obliterated by removing from the soil of the state 


vided themselves with globes. All of these are found 





_Ings for the present year. 


(Lex. Express. 
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ical or civil equality, while the preiodices of so- 

ciety exist in the mind, or while the present ideas 
in relation to their inferiority continue. The first 
portation of slaves took place into the state of 
Maryland at an early period;, and there was no ques- 
tion entertained we presume as to their being a spe- 
cies of property, which might be disposed of as other 
persona property could be; in the year 1715 (chap- 
_ 44, section es law was Han by the legis- 
ure, rendering all negroes and o slaves then im- 
ge ae to be im and. their chil- 
n slaves for life, and enacting (§23) that no ne- 
gro acquired any title to become free, by being bap- 
tized, which duty the preamble says, that many peo- 


ple. haye todo ‘on a vain apprehension, 
that negroes by receiving the sacrament of baptism 
are manumi and set free;” this opinion of their 


being rendered free by baptism, no doubt originated 
in the idea, that the right of making. them slaves, 
arose from their being heathens, which they ceased 
to be as soon as they were baptised; and the court 
of common pleas in 5th W. and M. held that a man 
might have a property in a negro boy, and might 
rene, Ba action of trover for him, because negroes are 
heathens (1 Lord Raymond 147) a decision however 
which was overruled by Smith vs. Gould (ib. 1274) 
which denies that the common law takes notice of 
negroes, as being different from other men; and in 
the celebrated case of James Somerset tried in 1772 
before Lord Mansfield, it was decided that a heathen 
negro when brought to England owes no service to 
an American or any other mastér; there was a ha- 
beas corpus issued to the captain of the ship to bring 
the body of Somerset up, and the facts were re- 
turned; the return was held insufficient, and Somer- 
set ordered to be discharged (1 Loft. Rep. 1) and 
since this decision, if a load of slaves put into an En- 
oy harbor, all immediately became free (ch. note 

It is too late now to dispute the constitutionality 
of the law of 1715 or to contend that it is repugnant 
to the spirit and letter of the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence, in that article, which declares that all men | 


are and of right ought to be free; suffice it to say, 
that the evii of slavery originating in the too greedy 
desire of accumulating wealth and in the early wish 
manifested of populating, and cultivating a new coun- 
try—permitted, and indeed inconsiderately encour- 
aged it when its accompanying disadvantages were 
not sufficiently perceived or attended to; sanctioned 
thus early by the laws, acquiesced in, and the rules 


of property originating therefrom, settled by more | 


thana century’s customs, it is now too late, to ques- 
tion its efficacy or to shake its provisions; the only 
means of counteracting it being the slow but it is 
to be hoped certain process of colonizing. 

The act of 1783 (ch. 23) prohibited the importation 


frequently. held out to them, if they will leave the 
state, at as they have no other mode of increase 
than that of propagation from the stock in esse, does 
not the possibility of the complete and speedy era- 
dication of the black poppin of Maryland, heigh- 
ten to a strong degree of probability? 

In the year 1831, at the first meeting of the state 
legislature, after the celebrated Southampton, Vir- 
ginia, insurrection, the minds of the people of the 
state were much excited, which caused a review by 
the legislature of the acts in relation to slaves and 
colored population, and the passing of the acts of 
that session (ch. 281 and § 323) which are now the 
leading acts in relation to that class of population 
and shadow out the policy of the state towards them. 
It was then thought and has since been considered 
as the true policy of the state to remove from its 
borders the free colored population and such slaves 
as might be manumitted by their owners. The chief 
objects intended by these acts appear to have been 
Jirst, that no slave should be manumitted and per- 
mitted to remain in the state; and second, that no 


state. The only case of exception to the first rule is 
where colored persons of extraordinary good charac- 
ter are allowed, on permission of the judges of the 
orphans court, to remain; but to the second rule a 
number of exceptions have occurred by the pass- 
ing of special acts in favor of individuals, and at 
last, it was thought best to pass a general law (1835 
ch. 61) authorising the introduction of slaves in cer- 
tain enumerated cases such as when citizens of this 
state acquired slaves for life by gift, upon certificate 
and oath of the donor filed in the clerk’s office; and 
also in case of persons holding lands in Virginia or 
Maryland; in such cases however, the law affixes 
| certain conditions and imposes a tax on the owners 
thereof to be paid to the state colonization society. 


Board of managers. For the purpose of facilitating 

| the removal of the colored population, the legisla- 
ture, when the law of 1831 ch. 28] was passed, ap- 

| propriated the sum of $10,000 per year for the pro- 
motion of colonization, and authorised a board of ma- 
nagers, of those persons, who were to give bond for 
| the faithful discharge of their duty, but who received 
| ho compensation therefor, and whose duty it was to 
| Superintend the removal of the people of color from 
, the state, and the proper application of the state’s ap- 
' propriation to the objects for which it was intended. 
| Sie board in 1832 first sent 150 emigrants from the 
‘eastern shore of Maryland to the settlement of the 
American colonization society at Monrovia in Africa. 
iit was afterwards determined, in the year 1834, to 
form a new settlement to be called Maryland in Libe- 
| ria, at Cape Palmas, to be exclusively under the con- 
trol of the Maryland society. In the year 1837, this 

colony consisted of more than 390 persons and was 





Sree persons should be allowed to be brought into the |i 





we 


to the county in the first instance; nor shall they se] 
such servant for a longer term than he or she is bound 
|to serve, under the same penalty (1817, 112, 1); and 
the slaves may be sold under order of the court. 
When a sale of such servant, entitled to freedom af- 
tera term of years or after any particular time, or 
‘upon any contingency, &c. is made, it is not valid un- 
‘less the same is in writing, under the hands and seals 
of the seller and the buyer, or his agent and the pur- 
chaser, and mentioning the terms of servitude, the 
interest of the seller, and the residence of the pur- 
chaser (which should be in the state) acknowledged 
by the purchaser and recorded in the county when 
the sale is made within 20 days; upon failure, the 
slave to be considered as free, or to go to the rever- 
sioner, unless the court or jury shall be of opinion 
that no fraud was intended (1817 ch. 112 §3). 

Qd. By writing. No gift of any negro or other 
slave is good to pass the property when the donor re- 
tains the possession, unless the same be in writing 
under the hand and seal of the donor, and acknow- 
ledged before one justice of the county (or &c.) with- 
in 20 days after the execution thereof (1763, ch. 13, 
sec. 2); but this does not make void any parol gift, 
when there shall be any express delivery of such 
slave in pursuance of such gift (§3). 

3d. In case of removal. And in case of a person’s 
buying a slave with intention to remove him out of 
the state, it is his duty to take from the seller a bill 
of sale in which the name, age and distinguishing 
mark is inserted; and it must be acknowledged before 
a justice and handed in to be recorded within 20 days 
(1817 ch. 112.) And also, (by the act of 1817, 
ch. 112, sec. 5), if any justice shall have a suspicion 
that any one intends to remove slaves out of this state 
without such bill of sale as the law requires, it is his 
duty to visit the person, who has them in possession 
and to make them enter into recognizance for their 
 gtyes to answer at the next county court (1817 
ch. 112, §5). 

But those provisions being for the purpose of con- 
troling and restraining negro dealers, they do not ap- 

ly to citizens removing from the state, provided they 
hava resided in the state, one year next preceding 
the removal; nor does it apply to persons travelling 
in or through the state, with his servants or slaves, 
nor purchased with an intent to export the same 
within the meaning of this act (id. ). 

[For the forms of bill of sale, &c. of a slave, see 
Harris’ Entries page 42.] 





Disasitities. We shall now proceed to state some 
of the disabilities or peculiar regulations, under which 
the slaves in this state now labor: and as we pass on 
we shall notice also some of the regulations as to free 

colored persons. Ist, the regulations as to marry- 
‘ing, &c.; 2d, as to legal matters; 3d, as to going 





of slaves into this state, and was repealed by 1796, in a flourishing condition, and had the promise of sues | about and at large; 4th, as to running or being entic- 
ch. 67. Free negroes formerly had the right of .vot-' cess in the enterprise scarcely ever before equalled, |ed away; 5th, as to meetings, assemblies, &c.; 6th, 


ing and to be elected to office in Maryland, but the 
act of 1796 ch. 67 § 5 provides that no slave manu- 
mitted since the act of 1783 ch. 23 or after this act 
shall be entitled to vote or to hold office, or to give 
Monga against any white person or to manumit any 
slave. 


Negroes are now therefore considered as a species 


of personal property, when in a state of slavery; and | 


a-species of property which cannot now be increas- 
ed in our state, by importation from other states, or 
from foreign countries; as the evils arising from this 
source have been long since felt, and the laws been 
struggling against them (1783 ch. 23, 1796 ch. 67 § 1); 
and not only against slavery, but against colored popu- 
lation whether free or slaves, for they are now alike 
(by acts of 1806 ch. 56; 1831, 323 § 1 and § 4 prohibit- 
ed from immigrating into this state. And the laws 
have of late years rather tended to prevent than to 
favor emancipation; experience, as it is thought, 
demonstrating, that while colored persons reside in 
the state, they must be subject to civil disabilities 
and disqualifications; that the sense of their inferio- 
rity and their degradation entirely unfits them for the 
enjoyment of civil liberty, which, destitute as they 
are of moral and mental education, only enables 
them to indulge in that riotous or indolent life, alike 
destructive to their own best inierests and to the 
proper regulation of domestic society. These are 
the reasons assigned and the laws have accordingly 
(1831, 281, 4) provided, that none shall hereafter 
continue free, who shall be hereafter made so either 
by emancipation, or gift, or in any other mode with- 
out they leave the state. And thus, having prohibited 
the entrance of black persons into the state by any 
means, and having prevented the emancipation of blacks 
already in the state, the only means of increase of 
free blacks, is from the descendants of the present 
stock in the state, and as every inducement is offered 
to them to depart, it is natural’ to suppose, that a few 
generations will tend greatly to thin them; and as 





| The example of Maryland in the establishing a colo- 
jny of its own, has been highly approved of and has 
| been followed by the states of Louisiana, Virginia and 
| Mississippi. 

State Colonization society. In addition to this board 
of managers on behalf of the state, there is also a 
state colonization society incorporated consisting of 
| individuals of the state who aid and assist by volun- 
tary contributions in the scheme of removing and 
colonizing the free blacks. 


Sheriffs to report. It is the duty of the sheriffs of 
the counties to report from time to time to the board 
of managers the names of such free persons of color 
/as are willing to remove, and to what place beyond 


the limits of the state, and it is also the duty of the 
| board of managers to keep a list of names, and to re- 


1}). 

We propose to consider some of the accompani- | 
ments of slavery in Maryland, and first as to the 
transfer of slaves. 


Ist. As to the transfer of slaves—By delivery. Slaves 
in our state may be bargained for and sold like any 
other species of personal property, and though it is 
usual to convey the same by writing, yet if possession 
be delivered, it is by no means necessary so to do 
(1763 ch. 13 sec. 3); for, as personal property, they 
pass without any such evidence. 


Exceptions. Yet there are two cases in which it is 
different: first, the act of 1810 (ch. 15, sec 3), pro- 
vides, that no person shall sell a servant entitled to 
freedom after a term of years, or after a particular 
time, upon a contingency to any person, who is 
not a bona fide resident of the state, and who has not 
so been for at least one year preceding the sale; or, 
by 1817 (ch. 112, sec. 1), to any person employed to 
purchase for one who is not a resident, under a liabi- 
lity to being sentenced to the penitentiary for not ex- 





the slave blacks have the farther boon of freedom | 


as to dealings; 7th, some of their rights and privile- 
‘ges and the care of them; 8th, as to the payment of 
‘owners for them; 9th, as to emigration and immigra- 
tion; 10th, as to their living idle. 

{Nore—In some cases here referred to, the old 
acts may be repealed by subsequent acts which con- 
, tain the provision for repealing all inconsistent acts 
without stating specifically what acts those are.] 

1st. The regulations of colored persons as to marrying, 
&c. If a free negro or mulatto intermarry with a 
white person he becomes a slave for life, except a 
mulatto born of a white woman, who shall become 
a slave for 7 years (1717, ch. 13 §5); and a free ne- 
gro begetting a child of a white woman shall be a 
servant for 7 years (§26); and a free or a negro mu- 
'latto woman having bastard children by a white man 
‘is subject to the same penalties as a white woman 





| 
} 
} 


move such persons as early as practicable (1831, 281, ‘having a mulatto bastard (1728, ch. 4, §2 and 3). 


Qnd, Some regulations as to legal matters, and pun- 
ishment &c. Testimony. The act of assembly of 1717 
(ch. 13, sec. 2) prohibited the receiving of the testi- 
mony of any negro or mulatto slave, free negro, or 
mulatto born of a white woman, during the time of 
his servitude by law, or of any Indian where a Chris- 
tian white person was concerned;—but the same act 

§ 3) permitted their testimony against slaves and 
ree negroes, &c. according to the discretion of the 
court or magistrate &c. but not to deprive of life or 
member. And the act of 1751, § 4, allowed their 
evidence (i. e. slaves) against slaves in case of cer- 
tain felonies even to the extent of the life;—and (by 
§ 6) the judge is directed to explain to them the con- 
sequences of false swearing and (in § 5) there is pun- 
ishment prescpibed for it. 

Volting—Testimony. The act of Nov. 1796, ch. 67, 
§ 5, enacted that no slave manumitted by the laws 
since the act of 1783, ch. 23, shall be entitled to vote 
at elections or be capable of being elected or appoint- 
ed to any office of profit or trust, or to give evidence 





ceeding two years in the last instance, or, under a 
penalty $500 one-half to the informer and one-half 


against any white person, or be competent evidence 
to manumit any slave petitioning for frecdom. And 
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the act of 1801, ch. 109, permitted the testimony of 
slaves to be received when any colored person, free 


or slave, was charged with stealing goods, or with the | sistent with it, made any master permitting a slave to 


receiving of stolen goods;—and then owing to the 
difficulty of convicting blacks except by one another, 
the act of 1808, ch. 81, allowed the testimony of any 
negro or mulatto slave, or any mulatto descended 
from a white woman, or any free negro or mulatto, 
to be admitted in all criminal prosecutions, against 
any ne or mulatto slave or against any mulatto 
descended from a white woman or against any mu- 
latto free or freed. 

Now as to the punishment of slaves. A slave 
charged with pilfering or stealing or any other crime 
whereof the county court might have had cognizance, 
may be brought before a single magistrate and pun- 
jshed by whipping (1717, ch. 13, 6) and if runaway 
slaves refuse to surrender themselves, up to those le- 

ly empowered to sEpTene them, but run out into 
woods &c. they may be shot (§ 7) and the person is 
indemnified (1751, ch. 14, § 9);—but the person is to 
be tried therefor (1753, 26) and if acquitted the coun- 
ty pays the charges. This act, which is a disgrace 
to the statute book may be considered as obsolete.— 
Any free negro associating with slaves at tumultuous 
meetings and who shall in connexion with any slave 
be convicted of any offence either as principal or as 
accessary for which slaves are punishable before a 
justice of the peace, shall be subject to the same 
punishment and liable to the same treatment and pe- 
nalty as slaves thus offending (1831, ch. 323, § 8).— 
If any free negro is convicted of a crime not punish- 
able by hanging, he may be sentenced to the penal- 
ties now provided by the law or he may be banished 
the state to some foreign country at the discretion of 
the court (1831, ch. 323, § 12). 

After the expiration of the time of confinement in 
the penitentiary the directors are authorised to pay 
them $30 out of their labor and such convict is then 
banished the state (1826, 229,§9). And if such 
convict is found in the state 60 days after his dis- 
charge he may be apprehended and sold by any per- 
son as a slave for the term of his or her original con- 
viction upon proof to any judge or two justices that 
he has been confined mn and discharged from the pe- 
nitentiary (1826, ch. 229, § 9). 

By the act of 1715 (ch. 44, § 21) no master is al- 
lowed to give more than 10 lashes for any one of- 
fence. The justice of the peace is limited in the 
same law to 39 lashes. But by act of 1717 (ch. 13, 
§ 6) any justice of the peace may cause any negro or 
mulatto slave charged with pilfering or stealing to be 
punished with not exceeding 40 lashes. 

Sheriffs shall not receive into jail any slave unless 
committed by due course of law 1818, 208, 1. But 
owners of slaves not engaged in traffic of slaves may 
have them put and kept there at their own expense 
($3). 

The act of 1835, ch. 200, § 3, directed the judges 
of courts, upon conviction of any free negro or mu- 
latto for a criminal offence to inquire whether such 
negro had been previously sentenced to the peniten- 
tiary of this state, and if so, he should, in their dis- 
cretion order the offender to be sold out of the limits 
of the state for a term of years. In the case of state 
vs. Wm. Preston, in Baltimore county court, Nov. 
9th, 1841: “A brief discussion was had as to the 
constitutionality of the act of 1835, empowering the 
court in case of the conviction of a colored man, that 
has before been confined in the penitentiary, to en- 
quire into that fact, and if so to order that he be sold 
out of the state for a term of years. The counsel for 
the prisoner thought the identity of a party thus con- 
victed, a question of fact for a jury to decide; and 
that the legislature was incompetent thus to deprive 
a party of his right toa trial by jury. The court, 
however, thought these objections not very weighty. 
The law did not raise a new issue, nor create a new 
offence; but was intended merely for the regulation 
of the court, in inflicting the punishment, so that the 
question of identity is one that we are obliged to try 
for ourselves.” 


3d. Some of the regulations as to going about and at 
large. The act of 1723 (ch. 15, § 5) gave the power 
to owners of plantations to warn strange negroes to 
be gone to their owners, and on their refusal to whip 
them not exceeding 39 lashes. The act of 1751 (ch. 
14, § 8) declared that when any slave shall be guilty 
of rambling, riding, going abroad in the night or rid- 
ing horses in the day time without leave, or running 
away, upon the application of the master or any one 
injured, he may be punished by whipping. 

The act of 1796, ch. 67, § 11, provided that when 
persons permit their slaves to go at large, begging 
and becoming burdensome, the county courts are au- 


thorised to issue warrant to them to compel them to| ordinary keepers subject to a penalty for selling li- 
enter into recognizance not to let them depart so/quors to them or harboring them; the act of 1796, 


But the act of 1817 (ch. 104, § 1) which repealed the 
previous act of 1787, ch. 33, so far as it was incon- 


go at large or hire him or herself in the state, subject 
to a penalty of $20 per month, for every month, such 
slave shall go at large (except 20 days during har- 
vest);—and any persons hiring or contracting with 
such slaves incur a penalty of $20 (§ 2);—though a 
master may permit a slave pilotito hire himself (§ 3). 
The act of, 1395 (ch. 161) rendered any negro going 
at large or living idle liable to give security or to 
depart the state. 
Ath. As to their running away or being enticed away 
and of taking them up. The law allows a compensa- 
tion to any person taking up a runaway negro;—the 
act of 1715 (ch. 44, § 7) gave 200 Ibs. of tobacco to 
the person taking up a runaway, which 1801 (ch. 86, 
§ 5) altered to $6 and 1833, ch. again altered to $30 
to be paid by master. 
The act of 1751 (ch. 14, § 8) allowed justices of 
the peace to punish slaves running away, upon com- 
plaint of any one damnified, by whipping;—and (§ 9) 
allowed them to be slain if they resisted;—and if 
persons succeed in enticing away slaves from their 
masters, they shall pay the full value, or be impri- 
soned one year (1751, ch. 14, § 10); and the act of 
1753 (ch. 9, § 3) made any master of a vessel who 
might harbor or conceal a slave, for more than an 
hour, subject to a penalty of 20s. for every hour, 
they so concealed them;—the act of 1802, ch. 96, 
prescribes the mode, in which the sheriff is to act on 
taking up runaways;—and he is to advertise them, 
and if not applied for, within 60 days, to sell them 
for fees; but this is altered by 1817 (ch. 112, § 6) 
which enacted that after notice agreeably to law of 
the runaway’s being in jail had ‘been given, it is the 
duty of the sheriff to take him before some judge of 
the county or orphans court, who shall examine him, 
and if they think him a slave, give notice to the 
master &c. as they think best; or if they think him 
free, discharge him; but they must be satisfied that he 
is free or they are not at liberty thus to set him at 
large (1810, ch. 63, § 1). 
The act of 1804 (ch. 90) gives the court power to 
condemn slaves to serve for such time as they may 
think reasonable, where they runaway before their 
time is out, but not so as to be sold out of the state. 
The act of 1824, ch. 171, relates only to Baltimore 
county, and 1827 (ch. 15, § 1) enacted, that any free 
person convicted of inducing a slave to runaway or 
harboring him should be sentenced to the penitentia- 
ry not exceeding six years, and aslave convicted of 
the like offence shall be whipped. And any slave 
enticing a free negro to run off shall upon conviction 
before any justice of the peace receive 39 lashes 
9 
The act of 1715 (ch. 44, § 20) isas to apprehend- 
ing slaves in Pennsylvania and Virginia, and gives 
400 Ibs. of tobacco or 40s. to persons recovering and 
bringing back slaves from those states; 1796, ch. 67, 
inflicts penalty on persons assisting off. 
5. Regulations as to meetings, assemblages, §c. It is 
not lawful for any free negroes or slaves to attend 
any religious meeting unless conducted by a white 
licensed or ordained preacher or some respectable 
white person, who may be authorised by such or- 
dained preacher during the continuance of such meet- 
ing 1831, 323, 9. But Baltimore and Annapolis are 
exempt from this provision if they have a written 
permission from some preacher, and dismiss before 
10 o’clock. And if meetings are held without being 
so conducted, they are considered as unlawful and 
tumultuous, and it is the duty of the constable or 
any other civil officer to disperse them, (ibid); and 
if any constable fail to comply with this, he is sub- 
ject to a penalty of not less than five nor more than 
twenty dollars; though the owncrs or employers of 
slaves may allow them to have prayers on their own 
land, (i.) 
Any free negroes or mulattoes associating with 
slaves at tumultuous meetings or convicted in con- 
nexion with any slave either as principal or accessary 
of any offence for which slaves are punishable by a 
justice of the peace is subject to the same punish- 
ment and liable to the same treatment as slaves, (1b. 
§ 8.) 
6. Regulations as to their dealing and what they may 
keep. The act of 1715, (chap. 44, §11), prohibited the 
dealing with any servant, whether hired or indented 
or slave without permission of servant’s master &c. 


party, (§12), The act of 1780, (chap. 24 §17), made 





contrary to the act. 


§ 2) prohibited any free negro or mulatto from going 
at farge with a gun under penalty of forfeiting it— | the same act subjects to a penalty slaves selling li- 


And the act of 1806 (ch. 81, | (chap. 67, §18), placed a penalty upon free negroes f 18: 
for giving or selling certificates of freedom; §20 of] court to provide for old persons and persons belong- 


quors or keeping entertainment at. any horse race 

without permission in writing from the owner; the 

act of 1805 chap. 80 §2, prohibited free negroes from 

selling any corn, wheat or tobacco under penalty of 

$100 unless he have a certificate; which must be re- 

newed annually, from some magistrate, under his 

hand and seal, under penalty (§3); of $5, and a pen- 

alty of $10 on any white man purchasing; thé act of 

1817, (chap. 227, §5), provided that any one recover- 

ing from any negro or mulatto any goods, chattles or 

personal property shall be considered as dealing with 

them, except it be in such cases as the laws permit. 

The act of 1825, (chap. 199 §1), forbids any one 

from purchasing from any free negro or mulatto any 

tobacco under penalty of $100, unless he have a cer- 

tificate from a justice of the peace; and finally, the 

act of 1831, chap. 323, §9, prohibited persons from 

purchasing from any free negro or mulatto, or from 

any slave any bacon, pork, beef, mutton, corn, wheat, 

tobacco, rye or oats without he has a certificate from 

a magistrate or from three respectable persons of his 

neighborhood, or else authority in writing from his 

owner, employer or overseer, under a penalty of $5, 

or of a sum equal in value to the goods purchased; if 
it be over that sum, recoverable before a justice of 
tho peace; and §10, prohibited any retailer, ordinary 

keeper, or other person, to sell any ardent spirits, gun- 

powder, shot or lead to any negro, mulatto or slaye, 

without a specific certificate if free, from a justice of 
the peace, to the seller, or a written order froma 
master of the slave under like penalty; and (by §11), 
the county court or in their recess the orphans court 

may withdraw their license for retailing ardent spi- 

rits; nor are licenses to retail ardent spirits hereafter 
to be granted to any free negro or mulatto except 

under the authority of the said courts or one of them; 
and such negro or mulatto as does obtain a license 
shall enter into such recognisance with such pen- 
alties and sureties as the court may direct, (ib.) and 
if any negro be found lurking about within one mile 
of a camp meeting selling spirituous liquors, &c. he 
shall, on conviction before a justice of the peace, be 
sentenced to not less then 10 nor more than 39 lashes 
(1827 chap. 29, 3 and 4.) 

The act of 1715 chap. 44 §32 forbids their carrying 
guns from their masters without leave; the act 1723, 
chap. 15, §6, provides that any master or owner of 
any negro or other slave, that suffers such slave to 
keep any horses or mares or to raise any cattle or 
hogs as the proper right of such slaves, shall forfeit 
500 lbs tobacco, ($8 334), and also the article. The 
act of 1824, chap. 203, is merely for the purpose of 
repealing the act of 1806, chap. 81, which prohibit- 
ed their keeping dog or gun—but the act of 1831, 
chap. 323 §6, again forbad any negro or mulatto from 
keeping or carrying a firelock of any kind, any mili- 
tary weapon, any powder or lead without first ob- 
taining a license from the county court, or the cor- 
poration of the county to be annually received and 
which is recoverable, under penalty of costs of pro- 
secution and forfeit of the arms to the informer, or 
for the second offence, not exceeding 39 lashes at the 
discretion of the justice or else be subject to the 
penalty of felony. 


7. As to some of their rights and privileges and the care 
of their manumission. The act of 1715, (chap. 44, 
§21) provides, that when masters shall not provide 
sufficient meat, drink and clothing or should deprive 
their servants ofsufficient rest, or give them more than 
10 lashes for any one offence, the offender was to be 
fined not exceeding 1000 lbs. tobacco; and §30 of the 
same law gives the courts power to determine upon 
complaints against masters. The act of 1796, (chap. 
67, §6), which is a long act containing 30 sections, 
provides that when they are brought from another 
state, they shall not be considered as slaves for life, 
but shall serve their time out and no longer, and §13 
prescribes the right of manumission by will provided 
the slave be not above 45 years and be able to sup- 
port himself by work; and §29 prescribes the mode of 
manumission in writing, which may be done pro- 
vided it be not to the prejudice of creditors, in the 
presence of two witnesses and acknowledged before a 
justice of the peace and recorded within six months. 
The act of 1810, chap. 15, §1, provides further as to 
deeds of manumission; and lastly a supplement to the 
act of 1831, chap. 323, passed in 1834, makes valid 
certain deeds of manumission, if recorded prior to 
the Ist of October, 1833, and also protects certain 
rights of slaves by contract before the act was pass- 





under penalty of 2,000 Ibs. tobacco, ($33 333), one- ed, (viz: 1833, chap. 284). 
half to the state and one-half to the informer; and if 
the value of the goods extend to 1,000 ibs. tobacco, | but the clerk of the county or the register of wills 
the owner shal! have an action at law against the} grant certificates of freedom which must be under 


The act of 1805, chap. 66 §2 provides that none 


seal and muS&St describe the person; and the act of 
1807 chap. 64 further prescribes as to certificates of 
freedom. 

The act of 1824 chap. 100 authorises the levy 








ing to the insolvent estates of deceased persons, 
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As to petitions for freedom, certificates of freedom, , 
freedom dues, &c. See act of 1796 chap. 67 from. 


§21 to 27—and 1810 chap. 63 §2. 

The act of 1715 chap. 44 §10 requires several ar- 
ticles to be given them as freedom dues, such as 
clothes, axes, guns, &c. (For the forms of certificates 
of freedom—of manumission, &c. see Harris’ Entries 

42). 

. rye the of owners for, &c. The act of 
May 1717 chap. 13 §4, provided that as owners con- 
cealed and hushed up the crimes committed by their 
slaves to prevent losing their value, when convicted, 
that they should be valued by court and three-fourths 
of their value paid to the master; and by the act of 
1737, (chap. 2 §5 and 6), the whole value is directed 
to be paid by the treasurer on the certificate of the 
sheriff; and again the act of 1751 chap. 14 §9 and 12, 
provides that slaves who run away and are killed in 
the taking them up, (§17), if they are actual inha- 
bitants of the proviuce at the time of the fact com- 
mitted, shall be paid on the valuation of two respec- 
table persons by the treasurer; the §12 provides that 
no money be paid for any slave, who shall die in jail 
after sentence, or who shall be executed unless he 
be an actual inhabitant of the state. 

The act of 1787 (chap. 17 §3) gave direction re- 
Jative to the arrest of slaves who return after having 
been pardoned on conviction of leaving the state.— 
And the act of 1802 chap. 92 prescribes that owners 
are to be paid when sentence of death is passed upon 
any slave or servant and commuted by the governor; 
the valuation to be made by the court and to be paid 
by the treasurer, upon order from the governor. 

9. As to emigration and immigration, and bringing 
slaves into the state. No free negro or mulatto is per- 
mitted to come into this state to settle, or indeed to 
remain in this state for ten successive days, under a 
penalty of $50 for every week he remains, one-half 
to go to the informer and the other half to the county, 
to be recovered before « justice of the peace, (1831, 
523); and if he cannot pay the fine, he is to be sold, 
after ten days notice, for such time as is necessary to 
cover the penalty, (ib); and any person hiring, em- 

loying or harboring any negro or mulatto, who shall 
fate been in the state more than ten days succes- 
sively, shall suffer a penalty of $20 for every day 
such person shall be hired after four days. And if 
any free negro or mulatto is out of the state for thirty 
consecutive days, unless he deposite with the county 
clerk a statement of his intention of returning again, 
or unless he bring a certificate of being detained by 
sickness or coercion, he shall be regarded as a resi- 
dent of another state and be subject to the penalties 
imposed as above, (ib. §2), though this does not ex- 
tend to free negroes or mulattoes engaged in navi- 
gating under white commanders, to wagoners or to 
hired servants travelling with their masters or em- 
ployer, or to such as lawfully come into this state 
and are detained by sickness or other casualty, (§3.) 
No master of any vessel shall hereafter receive on 
board any negro or mulatto, under a penalty of $100 
until he shall produce a regular authenticated certi- 
ficate of freedom, from some clerk of a county court, 
accompanied by a certificate of the clerk of the coun- 
ty where the vessel may clear out giving a descrip- 
tion of the negro and his residence, (1824, 85, 1), and 
the master of the vessel must keep a register ang 
exhibit to all inquiring, under a penalty of $100, (§3). 

It is not lawful to bring any negro or other slave 
to reside in this state, under penalty of the forfeiture 
of the negro, who is entitled to his freedom if he will 
consent to go to Liberia, (though this does not effect 
the right’ of non-residents to employ their slaves on 
the islands of the Potomac or persons having lands 
within ten miles), 1831, 323, 4. (See also 1835 chap. 
Gl ante). The sheriff is entitled to $10 for every 


negro so brought into the state, &c. and every per-| 


son offending against this provision may be punished 
in the county court where the offence is committed, 
and which may direct the sheriff to sell such negro 
for the $5 and prison fees, (ib.) If the colonization 
society refuse to give $5 and prison fees for the ne- 
yro, the sheriff must sel] him with condition that he 
be removed forthwith beyond the limits of the state, 
(ib. ) : 

The act of 1834 §1, permits all guardians, execu- 
tors and trustees to bring in any slaves from adjoin- 
ing states, being slaves for life confided to them in 


And if any justice of the peace knows of any slave 
being brought into the state he should bind the per- 
son bringing them by recognizance to appear at the 
next county court to answer therefor (1831, 323, 5). 

This law, however, in relation to the bringing of 
slaves into the state has been modified by subsequent 
acts. 


The act of 1832, ch. 40, re-enacted same session by 
ch. 317, §1, provides that any inhabitant of the state 
may bring any slave back again who may have been 
hired to service in an adjoining state, provided such 
person be an actual inhabitant of the state both at the 
time of hiring and bringing back and also the owner 
and proprietor of the slave, or in case of the death of 
the original owner his heirs executors, administrators 
or legatees. And the act of 1832, ch. 317, gives to 
persons who have purchased land with the intention 
of becoming residents the right to introduce slaves 
into the state owned by them at the passage of the 
act, on the condition of their recording names, &c. 
and taking oath that the conditions of the act have 
been complied with, &c. (§2). 


Persons residing in that part of the District of Co- 
lumbia ceded by Maryland and holding real estate in 
Maryland to bring such slaves in as resided in that 
part of the District prior to the passage of this act 
(1832, ch. 317, §3). 


And slaves brought into the state contrary to the 
provisions of this act are forfeited according to the 
4th section of 1831, ch. 323. 

And persons owning land in an adjoining state are 
permitted to bring their slaves into this state provid- 
ed they have resided in and been removed from this 
state by such persons (1832, ch. 317, §4). Citizens 
in the service of the government leaving the United 
States may, also, bring back their slaves provided they 
be properly recorded before leaving and after return- 
ing (ib. §5). When the wife-or husband of any slave 
in this state is owned by aslave of another state, they 
may be purchased and brought in by the owner of 
such slave (§9). The solemnization of the marriage 
must be proved by the oath of person bringing the 
slave in, or of some credible white person and be re- 
corded (§9). 


The act of 1832, ch. 87, also allows the introduc- 
tion of slaves by persons who have acquired them by 
marriage or by bequest, or by course of distribution 
in another state on certain conditions such as his tak- 
ing an oath of intention to become a citizen, filing 
list of names, paying tax of $15 dollars to use of coivni- 
zation society if the negro be between the age of 12 
and 45 or ortherwise paying $5 such tax. See above. 

10th. As to their living idle, &c. It is the duty of 
constables to ascertain when free negroes live idly 
and without any visible means of maintenance, or 
are going at large without any visible means of sup- 
port and to lodge such information with some jus- 
tice of the peace who is authorised to issue his war- 
rant and inquire if such negro is an offender under 
this act, (1825 ch. 161); and upon his being con- 
vinced, that he is to order such free negro or mulatto 
to give security for his good behaviour, or to depart 
the state within 15 days (ib. § 1); and if he refuses 
to comply with the act, or returns again within six 
months, the justice may eommit him to the jail, and 
if within 20 days his prison charges are not paid, it is 
lawful for the sheriff with the approbation of two 
justices of the peace, to seli such person for not 
more than six months, and after paying the charges 
of commitment to pay over the balance to the jus- 
tices of the leyy court; they have however a right 
of appeal to the next county court upon giving se- 
curity to prosecute the appeal (ib.) If the negro 
however within the fifteen days, hire himself to 
some responsible citizen of the state for three months, 
then he is not compelled to depart. And it is also 
the duty of constables to make inquiry into the con- 
dition of free negroes and mulattoes, and if their 
parents have no visible means of supporting them 
they may immediately lodge complaint and have such 
children brought before some justice of the peace 
of the orphans court and have them bound out agree- 
ably to the act for the better regulation, &c. of ap- 
prentices and its supplements, ib. ) 2. And (by the 
act of 1824, ch. 87 §1) the orphans court is au- 
thorised to bind out negro or mulatto children with- 
out requiring that such education shall be given them 





trust, and to hire and work them out for the benefit 
of the persons connected with the trust and not for | 
sale and remove them backwards and forwards, pro- 
vided that a list be made out and recorded, &c. 


as masters are obliged to give apprentices, bound 
by the orphans court of the state. These penalties 
however do not extend to negroes who from old age 


No | or bodily infirmity are incapable of supporting them- 


slave brought into this state under this act is to be | Selves, and for whom the levy court are authorised 
entitled to freedom thereby, any law to the contrary | to provide (§ 4) 


notwithstanding (§2). Officers of the army and navy 
are also authorised to bring any slave into the state 
but not to sell, &c. Dec, ses. 1834, 





SUMMARY, FREE NEGROES. 
As a summary of the whole matter let us state. 
Imnigrating. That no free negro is allowed to 


An act of Dec. ses, 1834, also authorises per-/| immigrate into this state and remain for ten succes- 


sons in the t 
by Maryland to remove their slaves into this state. 


art of the District of Columbia ceded | sive days under a penalty of $50 for each week; and 
| that he may be sold to pay the penalty and that no 








person is allowed to hire such a negro under pen- 
alty of $20 for every day after the expiration of 
four days, recoverable before a justice of the peace. 

Removi And if any free negro remain out of 
the state for thirty consecutive days without filin 
with the clerk of the county a notice of his intention 
of returning again, or unless detained by sickness 
or coercion, of which he shall bring a certificate, 
he shall be subjected to the penalties as above. 
But he may visit Liberia and come back again, or 
may come into the state with his employer or in tra- 
velling, &c. 

Disabilities. He shall not keep weapons of any 
kind without license; nor go at large with wea- 
pons; nor deal in certain prohibited articles without 
a permit; nor keep a dog or bitch; nor sell in the 
neighborhood of a camp meeting; nor live idly; nor 
entice slaves to run away; nor attend any meeting 
for religious purposes, unless conducted by a white 
licensed or ordained preacher, or some white per- 
son, &c. The children of poor free negroes are to 
be bound out as apprentices and need not be taught 


to read as is required in case of white children, 
&e. &e. 


SLAVES. 

Not to come into the state. Slaves are not to be 
imported into this state, under penalty of forfeiture 
of the slave, who is to be sent to Liberia or sold, and 
the person bringing him to be punished by the county 
court. 

Exceptions. The exceptions however, are; where 
slaves are hired in an adjoining state; where masters 
reside in the District of Columbia; where master 
owns land in an adjoining state; is in the service of 
the United States; where the husband or wife of the 
owner is in an adjoining state; when acquired by a 
citizen in a course of distribution. In some of which 
cases affidavit is to be filed of the intention of the 
party to become a citizen of the state and a list of 
the slaves to be given the clerk, &c. 

Disabilities. They are punishable for enticing slaves 
to run away; they are not to trade or to buy or deal 
in certain articles without a permit; not to keep 
horses or mares, cattle or hogs; nor to carry offen- 
sive weapons; nor to go at large and hire themselves; 
nor to be received on board of boats by masters of 
vessels; and are to be whipped for pilfering and steal- 
ing. 

Protection. They are not to be overworked, or eru- 
elly treated; nor to be sold out of the state when enti- 
tled to freedom after a term of years; nor to be re- 
ceived into goal unless by a due course of law; nor to 
remain in the state after manumission, unless permit- 


ted by a judge on account of extraordinary good be- 
haviour. 














POLITICS OF THE DAY. 





MR. BADGER. 

The following address is given in the Raleigh Re- 
gister of the 16th Nov. as asketch of the speech of 
Mr. Badger at a dinner given him by a large num- 
ber of his fellow citizens of North Carolina at that 
place on Novy. 13th. 

Mr. Badger commenced by remarking that he 
should indeed be wanting in sensibility not to be 
touched by the testimonials of undeserved approba- 
tion this day offered him, and by the complimentary 
sentiment which had just been so kindly received. 
He was fully aware that there were considerations 
other than personal connected with this mark of re- 
spect; and it was no doubt expected, surrounded as 
he was by his old friends, and by those best able to 
estimate his motives, that he should say something 
as to the dissolution of the late cabinet, the present 
posture of our affairs, and the course proper to b« 
adopted by the whig party of North Carolina. 

It was well known to his friends that he had never 
sought office, that he had no fondness for it, and that 
he took it from considerations no way connected 
with his own personal interest and advancement. 
Had he believed himself at liberty to consult only 
his own wishes and his own interest, he would have 
remained in his native state, and been content to at- 
tract that degree of respect and esteem to which he 
might be thought entitled. Having been influenced 
by public considerations to take office, he felt deeply 
gratified on laying it down, to find his conduct ap- 
is and his motives justly regarded by those who 

ad the best opportunity to know him. 

The events of the past year (continued Mr. B.) 
must have excited the astonishment of every obser- 
vant man. It seemed to him only as yesterday, 
when this grove was filled with thousands of deter- 
mined whigs collected from every part of the state— 
brought together by no base or mercenary motives, 
but by the solemn conviction that the fate of the 





whole country was involved in the issue of a great 
political struggle. They were fired by the same 
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spirit of libert that impelled our revolutionary fore- 
fathers, and, like them, felt that the success of their 
efforts was necessary to the welfare and happiness 
of their terity. They did succeed. Day after 
day the cheering tidings came in, that state upon 
state had declared for the whig cause. At length 
the voice of the whole American -people was col- 
jected, and Harrison, the patriot, sage, statesman, 
soldier, and, best of all, Christian, was called to di- 
rect the nation! To his voice (said Mr. B.) I yield- 
ed, and became a member of his cabinet. And when, 
sir, 1 saw and knew that noble old man, and those 
whom he had called about him—when I heard him, 
in the midst of thousands of his countrymen, take 
that solemn oath which bound him to redeem the 

ledge then given, of faithful devotion to his coun- 


try, | felt deep assurance that misrule was at an end 
—that the one-man power was repudiated from our 
system, and the nation secure of a true representa- 
tive government. 

But a fearful change has come over the land. 
There is a voice heard as of mourning, and a feel- 
ing of distrust seems to pervade every part of the 
country. Why is this? Are whig principles less 
valuable now than they were twelve months ago? 
Are locofoco doctrines less fraught with destructive 
anti-social and anti-religious qualities than they then 
were? Are the whigs more ready now than then to 
embrace them? None will answer these questions 
in the affirmative. No, though there are many good, 
wise, and excellent men in the ranks of our oppo- 
nents, the tendency of their party principles are still 
disorganizing and destructive, and the whigs as much 
as ever reject and dread them. And yet, look at the 
present aspect of things; of seven states of the un- 
ion, in which elections have recently taken place, 
and where Jast fall the whig majority was told by 
thousands, five exhibit locofoco triumphs. Why is 
this, if the whig strength be not diminished? In my 
opinion, this result is to be attributed to the same 
causes which led to the disruption of the late cabi- 
net. And what are they? The whigs have raised 
up a man to the executive chair, who, though elect- 
ed as a whig, professing to be a whig, and believed 
to be a whig, nevertheless either does not justly un- 
derstand, or truly value and consistently pursue, the 
great constitutional principles of that party. It is 
neither my purpose nor wish (continued Mr. B.) to 
speak in terms of severity of Mr. Tyler; but the 
president of the United States, though the chief ma- 
gistrate, is but a public servant, and as such, his 
conduct is a fit subject for examination and remark. 
His conduct towards congress and his constitutional 
advisers was the main cause of the dissolution of 
the cab net; and the same cause has led to our re- 
cent defeats. There is no abandonment of whig 
ie ee any where, but uncertainty and distrust 

ave produced, for the time, inaction among the 
whigs. 

Attempts have been made, I know,sir, (continued 
Mr. B.) to discredit the statement in Mr. Ewing’s 
letter of what passed in the cabinet meeting of the 
18th of August, but I say here, in the presence of 
this enlightened and respectable company, on the 
responsibility of my own reputation for truth, of 
which none are better able to judge than those I ad- 
dress, that that statement is true—in its leading and 
essential facts absolutely true—in all its details sub- 
stantially true. 

The cabinet would not have been dissolved simply 
because the president vetoed the bank bills. His 
scruples, if sincere, however unreasonable, and 
eyen absurd, would have been entitled to tenderness, 
if not respect; and no member of his cabinet would 
have visited with the harshness of censure, the er- 
rors of a man who sought after truth with a willing- 
ness to find and a desire to embrace it, merely be- 
cause, through feebleness of understanding or early 
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to congress, and false to the country. What would 
be thought of that master who, having commission- 
ed his servant to make a purchase, should, after the 
execution of his order, deny the contract, and put 
him upon proof of his authority? Every man must 
perceive that, a total loss of confidence having taken 
place, there was an end at once to all hope of ren- 
dering service to the country. Of the future con- 
duct of the president we could only judge by the 
past; and from that, what could we infer buta dis- 
regard of all that was justly due to us as his confi- 
dential advisers? His conduct, then, standing, as it 
did to me, totally without any explanation of its ap- 
parent deviation from manifest propriety, and with- 
out any sufficient pledge for the future, left, in my 
judgment, no alternative but immediate resignation, 
unless I had been a miserable sycophant, willing to 
retain office, under whatever circumstances of de- 
gradation, for the sake of its emoluments and pow- 
er. And in this opinion there is not a member of 
the whig party, or of any other party probably in N. 
Carolina, who would not concur. 


Over the past (continued Mr. B.) we have no 
power, but from it we may gain lessons to guide the 
future. What course does it become the whig party 
to pursue; or rather, what steps shall be taken by the 
whig party of North Carolina, under the present cir- 
cumstances? We see our nominal chief opposed to a 
leading whig measure, demanded for the relief of a 
suffering country, even when that measure had been 
framed upon his own suggestions. We see him re- 
joicing over whig defeats, and the organ of his admi- 
nistration boasting of every loco focotriumph. Yes, 
sir, our leader, who should have led the way in every 





power and patronage of the nation. Shall it admit 
of doubt that we can defeat the same party under the 
guidance of Mr. Tyler? 

But, sir, (said Mr. B. in conelusion), however it 
nr be in other states under such circumstances, the 
Old North State will again give evidence of her devo- 
tion to the whig principles for which she was distin- 
guished in 1775 and 1776. ‘Then, again, will North 
Carolina—sir, I speak not of Carolina, nor of South 
Carolina, but of Norra Carolina—then again will 
North Carolina, the faithful, the honorable, but mo- 
derate state, show herself true to whig principles, 
whoever may desert them! 


—_—— 


RESIGNATION OF THE HON. C. C. CLAY. 
Huntsville, Nov. 12, 1841. 

Sir: I am constrained by considerations of a per- 
sonal and domestic nature, which cannot consistent- 
ly be disregarded, to retire from the public service. 
You will please accept this as the resignation of my 
seat in the senate of the United States. 

I have for some time past apprehended that cir- 
cumstances beyond my control would compel me to 
adopt this course, and have, frequently, expressed 
my apprehensions to friends—more especially since 
my last return from the seat of the general govern- 
ment. It seemed, however, to be the general wish 
of those to whom I have communicated, that I should 
postpone a determination upon the subject, as long 
as might be consistent with the public interest, under 
the hope, kindly expressed, that a favorable change 
might enable me to continue in the discharge of my 
public duties. But the time for decision has arrived; 
no such change has occurred; and I am compelled to 





conflict, holds intercourse with the enemy, and yet | yield to obligations which cannot be cancelled. 


retains the name of whig. It was in this position he 
was seen, when the recent elections took place, in 
which we suffered loss. Sir, how could we have ex- 
pected to succeed under such circumstances? If an 
army, drawn up in battle array, discover its general 
not ready to lead them to the conflict or to cheer 


Ihave been long in the public service. It has 
been my good fortune to have been cheered and sus- 
tained, throughout, by the approving voice of an en- 
lightened, confiding and generous econstituency.— 
Whatever changes of political sentiment, or princi- 
ple, may have taken place elsewhere, and notwith- 


them on to victory, but occupying some neutral posi- | standing the agitation and excitement which have 


tion, in friendly converse with the enemy, how shall 


sometimes prevailed around her, Alabama has never 


they answer with courage and confidence the trum- | wavered, nor faltered—she has stood firmly and im- 


pet which sounds the onset? 


Yet their numbers are|moveably by the republican faith. 


She is now 


not diminished, their strength is not enfeebled, their | where she has ever been-—yielding to none in the 
courage has not cooled, and, if guided by a leader of | integrity of her political character, the zealous main- 


undoubted fidelity, their arms would be crowned with 
glorious success. 
of the condition of the whig pase 


this day as it was en the 4th of March last. In the 


have remained at home. 


This, in my opinion, is a just view | to the cause of popular liberty. 


elections which have taken place recently it is appa- | stances, I should be proud to serve 
rent that the whigs have in numerical strength lost | could consistently reflect her sentiments in the na- 
nothing, for our adversaries have gained nothing. Our | tional councils. 

voters have not gone over to the enemy, but, uncer- 
tain and dispirited by the conduct of their chief, they | the necessity which imposes on me the course I am 
Give them again a chief on | about to pursue, is much diminished by the conside- 


tenance of her constitutional rights, or her devotion 
The change of re- 








It is as strong | lations which is about to take place, inspires me with 


painful emotions. Under more re circum- 


1er, as long as I 


However, the regret I should otherwise feel for 


whom they can rely, and the rallying word shall find | ration, that the principles, which it has been my 


them at their posts as numerous and faithful as ever. 


Our course. then. seems to be sufficiently plain. The/life, are now in the ascendant. 
’ b ] ] 


pride and pleasure to sustain throughout my public 
ndeed, were it 


whig party of the state should organize and concert | otherwise, I know not to what sacrifices of feeling 


their measures. 


every quarter of the state. 


To this end, it seems to me a con-|as well as interest, 1 would not submit, sooner than 
vention of whig delegates should be convened, from | withdraw from them my humble support. 


Although 


Let us stir up the people | not in power, the democratic party never was strong- 


and invoke the aid of their patriotism, that the state |er than at the present moment. The pecple have 


may be fully represented. 


Let us consult together | already detected and passed sentence o 


condemna- 


like brethren, in behalf of our country, and leave no | tion on the frauds, by which they were deceived and 


years without improvement, and who, therefore, wil 


by experience. 





prejudice, he was disabled to perceive it. It was 


just means untried to preserve the union and integri- | misled during the last presidential canvass. 
ty of the whig party. Especially let us select another | have arisen in the majesty of their strength, and the 
and better leader—one who knows that the only con- | re-action has been overwhelming from one end of the 
sistency suitable to a finite creature, like man, is aj union to the other. 
consistent pursuit of truth; and that to live for thirty | their capacity for self-government, and will, I trust, 
years without changing an opinion, is to live thirty | never hereafter be defrauded of their suffrages by the 


They 
They have again demonstrated 


1| ill omened alliance of parties contending for power, 


not make it the great business of his life to think, or | without any common principles, and without any 
appear to think to-day as he thought yesterday, nor | avowed system of measures. 
look upon it as a reproach that he has become wiser | nent ascendancy of democratic principles, it is only 

Let us have a man who, while he | necessary for the people of this quarter of the union 
has intelligence to know his own opinions, and firm-}to understand and appreciate the prophetic truth of 


To insure the perma- 


the wantof sincerity and ingenuousness—of direct-| ness to pursue them, will yet understand that the only | Mr. Jefferson’s declaration, that ‘the democracy of 


ness and candor—it was the disregard of courtesy | value of any opinion is its agreement with truth, and | the north is the natural ally of the south.” 


and respect—it was the manifestation of a vacillat- 


advisers to abandon their position. 


this be not so. One bill having been defeated, he 


To do 


will therefore at once abandon any and every opinion | this, let them but review so much of the executive 
ing and unsteady mind—it was the want of that man- | when satisfied that it is false and injurious. Let us| journal of the late extra session as has been permit- 
liness which assumes and avows its own errors, and| have a man whose mind is deeply impressed with the | ted to see the light; and they will there find that the 
scorns by concealment or evasion to visit them on | importance to his country of the great principles of | nominations of abolitionists, of the most obnoxious 
others—ihat compelled the president’s confidential | the whig party, and whose fidelity to them is guaran- | character, were confirmed by the votes of southern 


country’s service. 





Consider the | tied, not by pledges given upon obtaining a nomina- | whig senators, when every northern democrat, in his 
circumstances of the case for a moment, and judge if tion, but by the faithful devotion of his life to his | place, voted against them, 


These and other deve- 


Above all, let us have a man with | lopements have conclusively established the charge, 


himself proposed another, and induced the members’ a sound American head and a sound American heart— | long since preferred, that a coalition had been form- 
of his cabinet to urge its passage. The bill was | whose, patriotism instead of dwindling into the nar-|ed between southern whig leaders (not the party ge- 


passed and sent to the president. 


congress to accept it as the olive branch of peace, 


scorn, as a measure that every one must have known breeze, and rely upon it, gentlemen, a noble triumph | ed. 


he could not sanction. How, then, sir, was his cabi- 
net situated? The bill that they had been induced to 
recommend was so repudiated as plainly but indi- 
rectly to exhibit the cabinet as false to truth, false 


Did he sign it?' rowness of a political sectary, enlarges itself to em- | nerally) and the abolitionists, as well as the federal- 
Sir, after his cabinet had induced their friends in| brace and love and foster every interest of our whole | ists, of the north. 


This extraordinary alliance, sug- 


‘country. Let us have such a leader, inscribe his name | gested by the most unprincipled ambition, and con- 
he not only did not sign it, but he sent it back with| upon the glorious whig banner, and give it to the | summated by the vilest treachery, should be dissoly- 


awaits us. 
With such a leader we defeated the phalanx of loc 


| focoism, headed by Van Buren, and wielding with- 


out scruple, for party purposes, the whole executiy 


Its dissolution is no less indispensable to the 
perpetuity of the union than it is to the safety of the 
0 | south. 

Although about to retire from their service, my 
e | gratitude to the people of Alabama, for the many 
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evidences of confidence, with which they have ho- 
nored me can only terminate with my existence— 
nor can I ever cease to feel the liveliest interest in 
the well-earned fame of our beloved state, and the 
deepest solicitude for her continued prosperity. And 
though but a private citizen, my faith in the repub- 
lican creed is unchanged and unshakcn, and I shall 
ever be found ready to co-operate with my fellow 
citizens in the support of the principles I have hith- 
erto maintained. With great respect, I am, sir, por 
most ob’t. sery’t. _ €, C. CLAY. 
To his excellency, the governor of Alabama. 











SOUTH CAROLINA. 





7 GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 
Executive department, Columbia, Nov. 23, 1841. 
Fellow citizens of the senate 
and house of representatives: 

I congratulate you on the recurrence of this occa- 
sion of assembling in the service of your constituents, 
under circumstances as auspicious to the useful dis- 
charge of your duties, as I trust they will be condu- 
cive to the harmony of your deliberations. 

While, in the general health of our citizens, and 
the abundance of our harvest, we have experienced 
the usual beneficent distribution of the blessings of an 
overruling Providence,, we have not less cause for 

_ congratulation in the reviving prosperity of our peo- 

' ple, from the unexampled depression and embarrass- 
ment of the times. Already has credit begun to re- 
gain confidence and stability—capital to seek perma- 
nent investments—commerce to pursue its accustom- 
ed channels—prosperity to resume a fixed and rea- 
sonable value—and the energy and enterprise of our 
people to embark with new and invigorated hope, in 
its various employments and pursuits. 


Not the least gratifying reflection arising from these 


cheering auguries of our condition, is derived from! 
the consciousness that they are the results, not of any 
pampering patronage of the government—not of the 
artificial stimulants of legislative aids or interference 
—but of a wise and vigilant economy in the people, 
awakened by the disastrous experience of the past, 
to improve the permanent and enduring sources of 
their prosperity. If some of the lingering effects of 
the late derangement in the monetary affairs of our 
country are still painfully experienced, in the reduc- 
ed value of property—diminished as it must be from 
the inflated standard of a depreciated and expanded 
currency—or in the difficulty of discharging debts, 
incurred on the flood tide of extravagant prices, and 
a redundant circulation they are to be regarded as 
the unavoidable consequences of former errors and 
delusions, and perhaps the surest indications of a pro- 
gressive state of convalescence and improvement. 

Nor have we less cause to exult in the hope, that 
‘our government may now be regarded as having pass- 
'ed in security, through the most trying and difficult 
' exigencies, that ever tried its virtue, or tested its sta- 

bility. 

In the events of a single year, the sudden ascen- 
'dancy of a party, actuated by a high-wrought enthu- 
_ siasm—impelled by the disasters of the times to seek 

relief in change, and rashly imputing them to the 
conduct of our rulers—seemed to threaten the sub- 
version of the well established principles of 98 and 
99, and of the republican policy of the government, 
as well as the overthrow of the exponents, by whom 
they were administered. But a few weeks’ experi- 
ence of power, has as suddenly disbanded, dissipat- 
ed and resolved this magnificent array of party pow- 
er and organization into its distinct and original ele- 
ments. The deliberations of the late session of con- 
gress have dispelled the delusions of party zeal and 
fervor Its impracticable expedients and distracted 
councils have I trust, again gathered and assembled 
the republican portion of the nation, in the unity and 


fluences (for good or for evil), on our political insti- 
tutions, the establishment of a national bank, is cer- 


tainly the most obvious and important. If such has 
been the experience of the ROOMY in the primitive 
and. purer ages of the republic, under the regulations 
of a bank, arising out of the embarrassments of the 
first war, and the exigencies of the last—of compa- 
ratively limited capital, and directed by the wisest 
and ablest officers—what were we to anticipate from 
an institution organized as the instrument of a party 
then in power—operating amidst the ruins of a disor- 
dered currency, and the wreck, weakness and dis- 
may, of state and local institutions? The expiring 
struggles of the late United States bank, to perpetu- 
ate its existence against the fiat of the people, and 
the constituted authorities of the country, are recent 
in the recollection of all of us, and form an import- 
ant epoch in the history of our government. Doubt- 
ful as that contest must be admitted to have been, 
waged even as it was against an administration, per- 
haps the most efficient and energetic that has ever 
controlled the destinies of this nation, what were we 
to anticipate, when our rulers themselves should have 
become its allies, its party or its pageants. In this 
view, it would have changed the character of our go- 
vernment, become part of our political institutions, 
and consummated the greatest of all the deprecated 
evils that could befall a country—“the union of purse 
and sword, in the federal head’”—or worse, in the 
hands of a federal party. Well may such an institu- 
tion be supposed to have had the power to regulate 
the currency; but it would have been with the iron 
rule of despotism—restraining all interests, absorb- 
ing all capital, measuring all profits, overpowering 
all competition, and attracting the wealth and pros- 
perity of every other portion of the union, to the cen- 
tre of its operations. 


Ypresiding officers of the late United States bank, 
before a committee appointed by congress to inves- 
tigate its affairs, that it was at any time within its 
power tocrush state and local institutions! What 
an appalling fact for the contemplation of the so- 
vereign states of the union! What a prophetic warn- 
ing to the institutions chartered by their authority!— 
The institutions of the country to be uprooted and 
erased at the bidding of a heartless, soulless, cent. per 
cent. calculating corporation! The rights of the 
states, and the liberties of the people, to be subject- 
ed to the dominion of a sordid moneyed autocracy! 
And yet, such is the supremacy over law, liberty and 
the constitution, to which such an institution would 
inevitably have attained. Encroachments upon the 
liberties of the people, in other times and nations, 
were to be apprehended from the swords of con- 
querors, and the usurpations of ambitious rulers; but 
experience has shown that in ourown age and coun- 
try, the strongest contests to maintain constitutional, 
and even sovereign rights, have been waged against 
an ambitious money power, in all its various forms, 
of bank monopolies, and protective tariffs. Well, 
therefore, may we congratulate the country on hay- 
ing escaped the ambitious pretensions of an institu- 
tion which after imperiously dictating the humiliat- 
ing duty to the federal executive, of violating his 
constitutional obligations, now threatens, through the 
vengeance of a disappointed party, the rash and ini- 
quitous retribution, of abolishing the most useful and 
conservative, of all the prerogatives of his depart- 
ment. 


| The revision of the duties on imports, justly regarded 
by the people of this state with a solicitude propor- 
tioned to the burdens which the protective policy 
has hitherto imposed on them, has been made, nei- 
ther in that spirit of equity, or of compromise, which 
we had just reason to anticipate from the penalties 
and concessions of the act of °33. The history of the 
opposition of this state, to a tariff for protection, can 
neither be obliterated or forgotten. And the high 


strength of one fold, and one conviction. And if the | considerations which actuated her, in consenting to 


great measure of “deliverance and liberty,” import- 
ant as we still regard it to the faithful, as well as 
equitable administration of the financial affairs of the 
country, has been repealed, in form and in name, we 
have still the unquestionable assurance of its final 
success, in the overruling necessity resulting from 
the signal failure of every other substitute or device. 

Among these abortive expedients, none was re- 
garded with more intense and absorbing solicitude, 
than the proposition to re-establish a national bank. 
On no oceasion has the exercise of the conservative 
power vested in the federal executive, been received 
with warmer approbation by the people of this state; 
or been more wisely and fortunately interposed, to 
arrest the most dangerous, and most obnoxious, of 
all the premeditated violations of the constitution.— 
Of all the great measures of national policy, produc- 
tive of the bitterest contention among the great par- 
ties of this union, and which has always and justly 
been regarded as fraught with the most powerful in- 


i 


compromise her interests for a term of years, to the 
peace and safety of the union, should be a warning, 
as well as an inducement, to respect her rights, as 
well as her forbearance. While the government is 
acknowledged to be disembarrassed of debt, and the 
manufacturing interest perhaps the least oppressed 


newal of a policy by indirect means, which is now 
universally admitted to bear unequally upoa the pro- 
ductive industry of different portions of the union, is 
a most flagrant abuse of power, as well as a most 
wanton violation of faith. The living generation, 
who were the witnesses of the struggles and pledges 
in the late contest for her constitutional rights, have 
not yet passed away—the monuments of the times 
have not yet perished, the very altars consecrated by 
her vows, still stand before us—even her prepara- 
tions for defence, are still in readjness and requisi- 
tion—the age, its records, and recollections, have 
scarcely become a part of history, before the very 





and the most prosperous of any in the union, the re- 











burdens and oppressions which they were intended 
to resist, are renewed with a shameful infidelity 
which seeks neither pretext nor justification. 4 
home valuation, cash duties, and an unreasonable 
and exorbitant revenue of more than thirty millions 
it is bel'eved are a little less onerous in amount, or 
unconstitutional in effect, than the enormous fort 
per cent. duties which the sovereignty of this state 
was so sternly interposed to resist. And if, upon 
the J phagnate of all protective duties, they are des- 
tined to increase to an extent and enormity to which 
our experience of the past, as well as the tendenc 
of the times, most emphatically forebodes, then jt 
will be for you to say, whether South Carolina has 
so fallen from her high eminence of sovereignty and 
independence, as to admit by a silent acquiescence 
in these wrongs and grievances, that there is no 
“mode, no remedy, no measure of redress.” If she 
was sufficient then for the emergency, she is doubl 
adequate and fortified now in the union and strength 
of all her citizens, to meet aggressions upon herrights, 
come from what source they may. Nor is it less be- 
coming the dignity and character of a free state, in 
assuming a position of defence which she is resolyed 
to maintain, to manifest a due regard for all the 
means and appliances of rendering that position, as 
strong and impregnable in fact, as it is in equity, and 
in argument. Disregarding all theories, that so often 
confound the convictions of the best and purest 
minds, and resorting to the resources whice she can 
so amply command through her organized govern- 
ment, and with which God and the people have en- 
dowed her, there can no emergency arise, in which 
the hands and the hearts of her citizens, would not 
be invincibly united in her defence. 

Another topic, of not less importance in itself, or 
of deep moment to the citizens of this state, is the 


» It was an honest confession, of one of the ablest (dct of distributing the proceeds of the public lands. As 


a source of revenue which it is proposed to abstract, 
at the very instant when the federal treasury is said 
to require to be replenished, it would seem hike wan- 
tonly seeking a pretext to increase taxation. But 
considered in any point of view, it can be regarded in 
no other light than that of a distribution of the public 
revenue. In one year, during a previous adminis- 
tration, the proceeds of the sales of public lands, 
produced a revenue of upwards of twenty millions— 
a maximum to which, in more prosperous times, it 
would possibly again attain. Its average may even 
now he estimated at five millions, which, if annually 
withdrawn from the treasury, leaves that deficiency 
at least to be supplied by increased duties on im- 
ports. That the government can exercise the power 
of taxation to raise revenue for distribution, is a prin- 
ciple I presume, which this state is not prepared to 
admit. Under the operation of the various pre-emp- 
tion laws, and the frequent reductions in the price 
of public lands, those very states which were the 
largest contributors to the “public domain” or whose 
“‘blood and treasure” were most lavishly expended 
to acquire it, have at the same time been subjected 
to the greatest sacrifices, in the emigration of her 
citizens, and in the diminished value of their pro- 
ducts, reduced by an unequal competition with the 
more abundant and teeming resources of those new 
and fertile regions, which their enterpsise and in- 
dustry have been seduced and abstracted to cultivate, 
to the waste and abandonment of their own. It was 
enough to have borne all this with patriotic devotion 
to the interests of our common country; but when it 
is proposed to divert that domain from the sacred 
purposes for which it was ceded, to afford a pretext 
for additional burdens of taxation on one class of in- 
dustry, to give protection and bounty to another, it 
assumes a character of the highest injustice, as well 
as the most palpable infraction of constitutional prin- 
ciples. 

But the most dangerous, as well as the most hu- 
miliating effect of this measure, is the condition of 
dependency, to which it reduces the states upon the 
bounty and benefaction of the government—existing 
as they would, in the relation of subsidiaries upon 
the profits of their own estate—receiving its charity, 
doled out from their own wealth, and subdued to a 
state of homage, servility and compliance, by bribes, 
stolen and lavished from their own treasury. Is it 
not to be regarded as the first step to the assumption 
of state debts; designed to consummate a consolidation 
of interests, obliterating all distinctions of sovereign- 
ty, or pride of independence, and tending to concen- 
trate empire and dominion over the rights of the 
states, and the liberties of the people? 

I trust, however, that the spirit of reform, which 
has been so powerfully evoked by the errors of the 
late session of congress, and so decidedly manifested 
in the results of the popular elections throughout the 
union, will prevent the spoils and plunder of this 
system, from ever soiling the treasury, or contami- 
nating the coffers of a single state inthe union. Let 
us pause, at least for a moment, in the hope, that the 
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correct pumelpics and high motives of an unbought, 
unterrified, andincorruptible democracy, are operat- 
ig their sure and salutary influences on the counsels 
ng measures of government, 
Among other resolutions, which, as the official com- 
munication of a sister stale, it is my duty to submit to a 
co-ordinate branch of the government of this, is one 
roposing to alter the constitution, to limit the eligi- 
Pity of the federal executive to one term of office. e 
experience of this state furnishes no reasons for such 
an innovation upon the long established usage and 
rinciples of the government. I cannot conceive 
that it can be productive of any other effects than to 
increase the usually over wrought excitement of the 
residential canvass—to render its recurrence more 
juent—to disconnect the relations of sympathy 
between the exccutive and his constituents—to di- 
vest him of the most powerful motives to regard the 
will, or to merit the approbation of the people—and 
to make him the instrument of a party, to minister 
to its purposes, and to pander to its lust of domina- 
tion. 

In all the history of our government, the influence 
of the executive power, to modify its action on the 
reserved rights of the states, has been of a con- 
servative, rather than of an aggressive character. 
More than twice has. it been interposed to rescue the 

le from the domination and abuses of a national 
ee x. It was in defence of our rights and our insti- 
tutions, that the determination of a late executive to 
refuse his constitutional sanction to the abolition of 
slavery in any of its forms, was so fearlessly avowed; 
and this state, 1 presume, can have no interest or 
motive to remove the few salutary checks and em- 
barrassments to the so often unjust and inconsiderate 
legislation of a majority in congress, as to induce it to 
war against the dignity and prerogatives of a depart- 
ment, the weakest and most conservative, perhaps 
in the government. 

I also submit for the serious consideration of the 
legislature, a copy of the communication of the go- 
vernor of Virginia, on the proceedings of the gene- 
ral assembly of that state, on the subject of her late 
controversy with New York; and reports and resolu- 
tions from the state of Alabama, responding to the 
views and declarations so solemnly announced by this 
state, on questions deeply involving the right of pro- 
perty, and the security of the domestic institutions 
of the south. Bound by every consideration of duty, 
of interest, of honor, and of equity, to repel so fla- 
grant a disregard of the rights of a sister state, we 
should always be ready and prompt to redeem the 
pledge of our alliance to a cause with which our in- 
terests are so intimately identified. Relations of 
amity cannot be preserved even between separate 
nations, in which the rights of property are not re- 
garded as they exist, under the respective laws of 
each; much. less can sovereign states be permanently 
allied in a bond of union, under the same laws, go- 
vernment, and constitution, where fugitives from 
the justice, plunderers of the property, and violators 
of the laws, of one, find refuge and impunity under 
the sanction of the constituted authorities of the 
other. No wrong is more readily resented by na- 
tions—no injustice can more deeply stain the faith, 
or more essentially impair the friendly and intimate 
relations of confederated states. [t would bea re- 
proach to the character of our institutions, if claims 
which are recognised and reciprocated by the comity 
and justice of all civilized nations, should be scorn- 
fully refused and contemned by states federated un- 
der the same laws and constitution. If the obliga- 
tions of the constitution which require one state to 
deliver, on demand, fugitives from the justice of 
another, are to be disregarded—our institutions as- 
sailed—the plunderers of our property encouraged 
and protected—then must we regard the perpetrator 
of these aggressions, “no matter by whom commit- 
ted,” asa foe to our rights, and an enemy to our 
peace. Whether the wrong in this case has been 

done to Virginia or South Carolinia, the principle is 
the same, the interest involved common to both, and 
the responsibility of protecting them should equally 
devolve on every state in the union, in which justice 
exercises dominion, or similar institutions exist. 
Persisting in such a course of unprovoked hostility 
to the interests and institutions of the south, New 
York can only be regarded in the light of any other 
aggressing power—in peace friends, but enemies in 
war. The adoption, in all such instances, of a simi- 
lar course of vigilance to that which the state of Vir- 
ginia has instituted, would perhaps be a wise and ne- 
cessary precattion, to prevent the recurrence of si- 
milar aggressions upon the property and rights of our 
own citizens and institutions. We ought, upon every 
principle of equity and of interest, to make common 
cause with any state whose rights and institutions are 
thus wantonly violated and assailed. 

The position which it may become this state to 


_— 


would seem to suggest the importance and necessity 
cultivating and improving her means ef safety and 
defence. It would be a mere mockery to vaunt of 
rights, liberty, or sovereignty, without the spirit, abi- 
lity, or resources to defend them. It would be bet- 
ter at onee to endure threatened or impending ills, 
unaggravated by opposition, than by unmeaning de- 
nunciations, and imminent exhibitions of resistance, 
to provoke and increase their bitterness. Prohibited, 
by the character of our institutions, and the restric- 
tions of the constitution, from resorting to any other 
means of cultivating our military resources than 
through that of a well trained and organized militia, 
it should be cherished to the highest state of perfec- 
tion, and with a pride and assiduity to make it the 
most efficient, as it is the only means of defending 
the rights, the honor, and sovereignty of the state. 
The improvement in which it so rapidly progressed, 
under the influence of the late brigade encampments, 
offers the highest encouragement to the continuance 
of patronage, as well asthe happiest illustration of 
the beneficial effects of the mode in which it has 
hitherto been conferred. Assembled in these normal 
schools of drill and tuition, where a patriotic emula- 


Planters’ and Mechanics’ bank, with a commenda- 
ble desire to conform to the wishes and objects of the 
state, have, in good faith and security, accepted its 
provisions. 

In executing the instructions of the legislature, in 
that apitit of mildness and forbearance in which I am 
sure they were conceived, I deemed it proper to over- 
look the delay of a few weeks, after the precise pe- 
riod fixed by law, for the acceptance of the two lat- 
ter institutions; apprised as I was, that it had arisen 
from unavoidable circumstances, and not from a wil- 
ful neglect or refusal to comply with the requisitions 
of the law. 


It is due to the high character which these insti- 
tutions have hitherto sustained, and I am sure sure 
reflects no injustice upon the motives of the legisla- 
ture, to state, that the object of this enactment sam» 
was to prevent anticipated evils, rather than to punish 
past or existing abuses. The federal government 
having in the exercise of a wise and sound policy, 
abandoned that control over. the currency which it 
had hitherto usurped, the necessity of a supervision 
over the monetary affairs of this state, had become 





tion was excited—where knowledge was imparted 
and received, under the criticism of the most im- 
proved and accomplished officers—where such fa- 
vorable opportunities were afforded for discriminat- 
ing the qualifications, both of the soldier and the ci- 
tizen—and where that martial pride and feeling was 
acquired, which is the best, perhaps the only foun- 
dation of an elevated patriotism, combining so many 
motives, stimulants, adyantages and incentives—it is 
not surprising that from its results I should be ena- 
bled to give you the gratifying assurance that our 
militia now comprises in its organization, a class of 
officers whose knowledge and complishments would 
do credit to any age, or service, or country. With 
such inducements before us, it is deeply to be regret- 
ted, that an experiment productive of so many advan- 
tages and improvements, without any detracting con- 
sequences whatever, should have been prematurely 
abandoned. 


Already are the effects of that abandonment visible 
in the waning enthusiasm of the service, and the re- 
signation of some of our ablest officers, from a con- 
scientious regret and despondency, for the future 
usefulness and efficiency of their exertions. Such 
indications as these should be regarded as a solemn 
invocation to restore a system from which the state 
has derived such important benefits. Confined per- 
haps as those encampments should be, to commission- 
ed officers, it is not tobe presumed that any officer 
would be so insensible to the honorable pride of his 
vocation, or to the confidence which the state ‘‘re- 
poses in his courage and fidelity,” as to regret the 
privations and inconveniences of five days camp 
service, to learn the art of defending his country and 
institutions. With some slight and salutary modifi- 
cations of the law by which they were regulated, it 
is confidently hoped that they may be made the 
schools of correct morals, as well as of patriotism 
and military discipline. With the alteration or ad- 
dition of such provisions as may promote this desir- 
able object, the bill under the consideration of the 
legislature, at the last session, in December, and 
revised by the adjutant general, with the accompa- 


deration. 
Amid all the portcnts of the time—the peril that 


the emergency that may call upon us to vindicate | 
our rights and principles—I cannot but again and 

most seriously invoke your attention, to that organi- 

zation of our military resources and defences, without 

a due regard to which, no state action can be effi- 

cient, and the assertion of sovereignty itself be but 

a bye word and a reproach, without dignity, and with- 

out effect. 

The contingency of a national war, (remote and 
distant as I trust it is), cannot be overlooked, among 
the numerous othef inducements to improve our mili- 
tary resources. The most exposed, perhaps as we 
are, to its ravages, from the neglected condition of 
our coast—the greatest sufferers, from the burdens 
which its expenses are destined to impose—no matter 
how provoked or originating, whether by the ambi- 
tion: of one power, or the oflicious border aggressions 
of the other—there can be I am sure, no selfish or 
ignoble considerations, that would ever restrain the 
most generous contributions upon the part of this state, 
of treasure or of arms, to save the national honor from 
tarnish or disgrace. 

By an act of the legislature, in December last, the 
duty was devolved on this department, of propos- 
ing for the acceptance of the several banking institu- 
tions ‘of this state, an act to amend their charters, 
with a view to prevent the future suspension of spe- 
cie payments. ‘The bank of the state, the South 





assume, on any of the important questions presented, 











Western Rail Road bank; the Union bank, and the 


more obligatory upon those, to whom the people have 
entrusted the power of regulating them. 


In such a state of things, it could not be deemed 
an unnecessary or officious act of caution, upon the 
part of this state, if she resorted to all the ordinary 
and legitimate means of rendering her own currency 
sound, safe, adequate and stable. The exercise of 
these means she has hitherto delegated, in a great 
(and perhaps an imprudent) extent, to her banking 
institutions, by the extraordinary privileges and im- 
munities with which she has endowed them. If the 
trust has heretofore been faithfully and ably execut- 
ed, the merit is to be ascribed to the virtue and fide- 
lity of the agents, rather than to the want of any 
power or opportunity, to abuse it; or to any provi- 
sions in the laws, to restrain or punish it. Under 
these circumstances, this state was perhaps necessa- 
rily forced to entertain the question, whether she had 
irrevocably parted with all power to regulate her 
own currency, or delegated that power, without re- 
Serve, restraint, control or supervision, on her part, 
\for the term of years for which she has-chartered 
her monied institutions. If in fact there does exist 
‘this imperium in imperio, for the exercise of so im- 
portant a power, the people of this state might well 
ask, upon what constitutional principle a sovereign 
right, which can only be exercised legitimately by 
their own government, has been delegated to agents, 

politically irresponsible to them. In such an issue, 
it is not a very remote or fanciful anticipation, that 
if so importanta right were indeed improvidently lost 
‘in law, it would but too probably, in the absence of 
any other resort, be reclaimed by revolution. 


The wisdom and propriety of retaining some 
checks and guards, similar to those which have been 
'propesed, upon the extraordinary privileges with 
which this state has endowed her chartered institu- 
| tions, is | presume universally admitted, in reference 
\to those hereafter to be chartered. It will readily, 
however, oceur to every reflecting mind, that a pros- 
_pective legislation in this respect, could remedy none 
‘of the existing evils. 


The banking capital of the state is more than equal 











nying report, is respectfully referred to your consi-| to its exigencies and requirements, and the most of 


those corporations in which it has been vested, have 
| many years to complete the term for which they were 





every where surrounds our domestic institutions— chartered. 


Such a discrimination with regard to fu- 
ture and existing iustitutions, would therefore be as 
ineflicient as it would be invidious. 


If | have a just and proper conception of the ob- 
jects of the proposed amendment, it was with these 
views and conceptions, that the state thought proper 
to require these salutary concessions from her char- 
tered institutions, to her sovereign authority and su- 
vervision. Deriving extraordinary privileges and » 
immunities from her liberality, she has pre-emi- 
nent and irresistible claims upon their confidence and 
gratitude. ‘Trusted for a long course of years, with 
the exercise of rights and powers and franchises so- 
vereign in their nature, a which can appertain to 
none of her citizens individually, she may well urge 
a moral, as well as political right, to be trusted in 
turn, with a diseretion, which she cannot exercise 
for her own interest without promoting theirs. That 
she has generously sustained them in all past misfor- 
tunes and difficulties, is the highest evidence of her 
future kindness and liberality; and should be the last 
pretext invoked, to sustain either present or future 
acts of contumacy. And while the interests of her 
citizens are so intimately connected with their stabi- 
lity and success, the restraining influence of a just 
and enlightened popular feeling, will be ever ready 
to interpose, to prevent the capricious exercise of 
legislative authority. 

To these high considerations, may perhaps be added 








another, of not less practical importance: that the 
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salutary influence of state authority would perhaps 
greatly conduce, in times of extraordinary calamity, 
to prevent those controversies and dissentions be- 
tween the banks themselves, which were so unhap- 
pily exemplified in the history of some of our own 
institutions, during the disastrous events of the late 
suspension. That it has already exercised a saluta- 
ry and judicious influence, may be inferred from the 
fact, that under the operation of its provisions, the 
banks of this state alone, of all the iustitutions south 
of the Potomac, have in good faith and reality met 
engagements or demands for specie, without pretext 
or evasion. ; 
Whatever may have been the motives or necessity 
which induced to the enactment of this statute, the 
rejection of ‘its provisions, by some of these institu- 
tions has made it a question of the gravest import, 
“om the discussion and decision of which, this state 
cannot, without a sacrifice of her dignity and self-re- 
spect, shrink or recede. In this aspect of. the ques- 
tion, I felt constrained, by every sense of duty, as 
well as of allegiance, to exercise all the authority 
with which I was entrusted by the legislature or the 
constitution, to enforce the objects of the law through 
the judicial tribunals of the state. With this view, I 
deemed it proper to engage the services of several of 
the most efficient gentlemen of the bar, as assistant 
counsel, to co-operate with the attorney general and 
solicitors. 1 regarded it as the more necessary to do 
so, as the season of the year at which the court was 
held in Charleston, as well as the demands of their 
respective circuits, would necessarily deprive the 
state of the able services of some, if not of all of the 
solicitors. I had no authority to command their 
presence and services in Charleston, and under such 
circumstances of inconvenience, as those under which 
they would have been rendered, I could not presume 
officially to request them. ‘The arduous duties which 
would therefore have devolved upon the attorney 
general, could not have been performed, even by his 
indefatigable zeal and industry, but at the expense of 
every other duty and engagement. And although 
having every confidence in the talents and attain- 
ments which have so deservedly placed him at the 
head of his profession, yet the grave responsibility of 
advocating the interests of the people, and the digni- 
ty of the state, on a question of such vital impor- 
tance, I regarded as too great, as too serious, (and it 
was even deemed so by his modest sense of his own 
merit), to be devolved on the abilities of a single ad- 
vocate. 


From the manner and ability with which their duty 
has been performed, I have derived the greatest sa- 
tisfaction; and the people and the state I trust, last- 
ing and essential benefit, from the arduous and able 
efforts with which their rights and interests have been 
vindicated and discussed. 

In connection with these remarks, relative to the 
controversy into which this state has been so unfor- 
tunately drawn, by the recusancy of some of her 
banking institutions, it may not be improper for you 
to direct your views to the consideration of some per- 
manent and prospective mode, of regulating our cur- 
rency. I assume, of course, that this state can never 
acquiesce in the existence of a national corporation, 
or admit the necessity of subjecting its monetary af- 
fairs to the arbitrary and exclusive control of such 
an institution. 

Much of the pressure and difficulty under which 
our community has Jabored, has arisen from the con- 
straint imposed upon the operations of our banking 
institutions,"by the ‘dissentions, necessarily incident 
to an inequality of banking capital. There is proba- 
bly no fact in the economy of banking operations 
more incontrovertible than that the business of a 
moderate capital, under ordinary circumstances, is 
usually productive of the highest rates of profits.— 
And if, in our experience, there exists any exception 
to this rule, in favor of the larger banking institu- 
tions, it is because the late policy, of the state, in 
creating so vast a disproportion of capital as now 
exists, has substituted the dominion of the few, for 
the honorable competition, of all, and thereby produc- 
ed strife and discord, where nothing but a generous 
emulation of profit and usefulness, should prevail. 

The greatest profits of the banking system are pre- 
sumed to be derived from its operations in ex- 
changes. In proportion to the exorbitancy of the 
rates produced by the derangement of the currency 
and the pressure and difficulty of the times; and in 
proportion to the advantages of the capital by which 
an institution may monopolise that branch of busi- 
ness, so may its interest and tendencies be directed 
to protract, and even to increase that state of disor- 
der, from which it acquires its greatest gains. It 
cannot therefore be a wise policy which supplies to 
private corporations, in excessive capital, the power, 
motives and inducements to profit by the embarrass- 
ments, or to extort from the necessities and inconve- 


I do not mean by these general propositions, to im- 
ply a censure on the conduct, or illustrate the abuses 
of any one of our own institutions. The example of 
one of them, at least, during the late suspension, so 
far from manifesting such a policy, cannot be too 
highly commended for its forbearance in the use of 
its advantages, as well as its wisdom and firmness, in 
maintaining the faith and credit of the south. Still, 
an undue and dangerous power over our currency, is 
necessarily incident to the position of financial auto- 
eracy which it occupies. And if that power has not 
been tyrannically or corruptly used to its injury, or 
the detriment of the public, it has been owing solely 
to the discreet forbearance of those who wielded it, 
and not to any safeguards provided by the laws to re- 
strain it. 

A reduction of the capitals of the several banking 
institutions of this state, (were their charters to be 
removed), to some common and moderate standard, 
less than that of our state institution, would probably 
prevent the recurrence of future evils from this 
cause. But in the mean time, to strengthen the in- 
fluence of our state bank, either by an increase of 
capital or of immunities, is perhaps at present, the 
most efficacious, and the only means of correcting 
existing ills, which legislative action cannot other- 
wise reach, without violating the charters which 
sanction them. Whether this state should partici- 
pate in banking operations at all, cannot now be re- 
garded as an open ora practical question. -But whe- 
ther she should not use her institution, in the langu- 
age of a distinguished statesman, to “unbank”’ the 
abuses of the system, is a policy that deserves to be 
well considered. Such a position it is presumed the 
bank of this state would occupy, with a most dignifi- 
ed, salutary and judicious effect. Certain it is, in 
my estimation, that so long as the state engages and 





competes in banking operations, her institution should 
at least exercise a controlling influence on her mone- 
tary affairs; or else present the strange political ano- 
maly of the public treasury, (with which it is prac- 
tically identified), and the people’s money, subjected 
to the capricious and selfish domination of private 
corporations which, however beneficently exercised 
heretofore, is always liable to abuse. That its pre- 
sent resources are inadequate to this object, is but too 
apparent from the inconvenience and restrictions, to 
which, in all times of great pressure and difficulty, it 
has been subjected. 

Whether it may not be expedient, in the event of 
increasing its capital, to associate private interests, 
which may always exercise a salutary vigilance on 
its operations; or, by merging, as their charters ex- 
pire, the whole banking capital of the state into one 
system, proportionately controlled by the stockhold- 
ers and representatives of the people, are measures 
which I would suggest as worthy of your considera- 
tion. Such a system of finance, if uniformly adopt- 
ed by the states, regulated and modified by the influ- 
ence of a national sub-treasury system, it is believed 
would furnish the best and soundest currency in the 
world. 

The report of the president of the bank, will ap- 
prise you of the profits which have accrued from the 
transactions of this institution for the past year; and 
for a review of the circumstances and embarrass- 
ments pervading the community under which they 
have been realized, you need not be referred to a 
monitor more faithful than your own experience.— 
Satisfactory as those profits are, considering the cha- 
racter of the times, they have been derived from ac- 
commodations as beneficent in their effects, as they 
have been safely and judiciously administered, for 
the benefit of the institution itself. Without resort- 
ing to any of the usurious expedients of the times, its 
resources have, I believe, been as faithfully and hu- 
manely directed to protect the property of the citi- 
zen, as patriotically to subserve the interests of the 
state. 


From the aspect of the financial affairs of the state, 
as you will find presented in the comptroller’s report, 
you will perceive the expediency of exercising the 
same rigid and judicious economy, in the disburse- 
ments of the revenue, which has hitherto prevented 
the necessity of increased taxation. Additional bur- 
thens upon the labor and property of the people, 
should not be imposed in times of such embarrass- 
ment and distress, except for objects of such primary 
necessity and importance, as affect the permanent 
weal and safety of the state, or any of the great prin- 
ciples of constitutional liberty. Improved as our re- 
sources are, in comparison to the aspect presented at 
the last session, the treasury is still far from having 
obtained a redundant and overflowing condition. It 
will be found I trust however, adequate to meet all 
such necessary exigencies, as cannot be neglected 
without consequences more ruinous, than the most 
wasteful and inconsiderate extravagance. 





niences of the people. 


The condition of the public works and improvements 
effected at so much cost to the state—some of which 





are still unfinished, others unprofitable, and man 
falling into decay—will demand your attention, ejt})- 
er to abandon, repair, or otherwise dispose of them. 
The sale or lease of many of them, under the super- 
vision of commissioners appointed in the several com- 
munities in which they are located, at a price not 
less than the value, (as estimated by the comptroller 
or superintendent), would perhaps be one of the most 
efficacious and satisfactory modes, of relieving the 
state from farther embarrassment and expense. 

The impracticable condition of the road through 
Vance’s swamp, and its great importance, as the or- 
dinary, and I believe, the only channel of intercourse 
with Charleston, to more than three districts in this 
state, as well as a large portion of North Carolina 
makes it highly desirable that the liberal appropria- 
tions already made to improve it, should not be ut- 
terly lost, by the ruinous incomplete condition jn 
which it now remains. More than twenty thousand 
dollars were expended by the state, in constructing 
the original road; from which it has derived neither 
benefit or improvement. Ten thousand dollars was 
afterwards received by a contractor, for erecting the 
skeleton of a bridge which, having been rejected as 
perishable and dangerous, was abandoned and re- 
moved. Of the last appropriation of twenty thou- 
sand dollars, to embank the swamp, the contractor 
has received the first instalment, and after accom- 
plishing a very considerable portion of the work, at 
a ruinous expense to himself, has been compelled to 
abandon it, from the exhaustion of his resources, the 
influence of recurring freshets, and an inability to 
complete a contract so far exceeding the estimated 
cost and labor. The balance of the appropriation 
still remains in the treasury; and if diverted from 
the object first contemplated by the legislature, wil! 
leave the state without a single corresponding bene- 
fit, to compensate for all the sacrifices of treasure, 
which have been so ruinously sustained, by both 
state and individuals. 


No portion of the police or statistics of the state, 
is presumed to require more radical reform, than 
our system of road working. There is no object upon 
which so much labor and expense is so unprofitably 
bestowed, or so unequally contributed, by the diffe- 
rent classes of society. Notwithstanding the annual 
impositions upon the time, labor, and purses of our 
citizens, the condition of our roads is far from ma- 
nifesting a corresponding degree of improvement. 
Nor is it less obvious, that much the greater portion 
of the burthen which the present system devolves 
upon the people, is sustained, almost exclusively, by 
the agricultural interest. The labor or profits of the 
capitalists, or of the professions, (no matter how pro- 
ductive or enormous), are practically exempt from 
these assessments, which always recur, and which 
sometimes fall with much inconvenient force, upon 
the interests of the planter. Nor are the objections 
arising from principle, less cogent than those which 
are so amply illustrated, by the experience of its in- 
efficiency and inequality. The sovereign power of 
taxing, even within a limited discretion, the property 
and labor of the people, as possessed by the board of 
commissioners now established in the several dis- 
tricts of the state, can never be safely or wisely repos- 
ed in any body of men, however virtuous or disceect, 
not elected by the people themselves, and wholly irre- 
sponsible to any of the penalties of the law, or even 
to the consequences of impeachment, for any of the 
ordinary abuses of the trust. The powers entrust- 
ed to the board of commissioners, are not only of a 
ministerial, but, to the extent to which they are vest- 
ed, of a legislative character, and if they have not 
been hitherto abused, to the oppression of the citi- 
zen, it is because the forbearance and justice of the 
officers, have imposed more salutary restraints, than 
the provisions of the law. If powers of the same 
character and extent, were conferred on a military, 
or any other tribunal, accompanied with the self- 
perpetuating prerogative of electing its own mem- 
bers, the liberties of the people, and the authority of 
the government, would be regarded as deeply endan- 
gered or subverted. I do not know whether the ef- 
fects of the present system are most to be deprecat- 
ed, in the execrable condition of most of our high 
ways, or in the’ capricious, partial, and oppressive 
exercise, in numerous instances, of the most despo- 
tically and obnoxiously administered power, in the 
state. If, therefore the present system must neces- 
sarily be continued, from a supposed impracticabili- 
ty of devising any other, 1 would recommend that 
the appointment of the members of the several 
boards, should devolve upon the people, at the same 
time, and under the same restrictions, as appertain 
to the election of their representatives. If it can- 
not be inspired with a spirit and energy for useful- 
ness, let it at least be shorn and divested of its pow- 
er and tendency to eviJ. I cannot I trust too im- 





pressively invite your attention to a subject of so 
much practical importance; and while the improve- 
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ment of roads, as one of the indespensable means of 
advancing commerce, has justly been regarded in 
all ages of the world, as the evidence of increasing 
rosperity and civilization, the patriotic emulation 
which I am sure you are always ready to manifest in 
promoting the public weal, will direet your most se- 
dujous exertion to the improvement of our own. 

The revision of our criminal law, in many essential 

rticulars, is required by the dictates of policy, as 
well.as of humanity. The effects of time and cir- 
cumstances, have produced so many modifications in 
the character of some crimes, that it is difficult, in 
many instances, either to procure convictions, or 
enforce punishment. Where the penalty exceeds 
the sense of public justice, or where the feelings of 
commiseration for the culprit overpower the appre- 
hension of consequences to the safety or interests of 
the community, neither the wisdom of the judiciary, 
or the firmness of the executive, can prevent a law 
from becoming as obsolete as it is odious. Of this 
class of cases may perhaps be enumerated some of 
the lesser grades of forgery, the punishment of 
which, as a capital offence has gradually been ame- 
liorated, even the policy of those nations, from 
whose commercial exigencies, they were originated. 
Were it even necessary to have exceeded, in this in- 
stance, the inflictions of the divine command, in the 
enumerated offences to be expiated by death, it is 
hoped that the force of that necessity has gradually 
diminished, under the influence of time and circum- 
stances. 

The trial of slaves for capital offences, in the or- 
dinarily summary mode of process, and in the midst 
of all those circumstances of excitement in which 
feelings of partiality or of prejudice are so apt to! 
predominate, must be admitted to be capable of pro- | 
ducing those perversions in the administration of | 
justice, from which the rights of humanity and the | 
interests of property should be protected. Within, 
the small circle of neighborhood communities, so | 
easily swayed by passion or feeling, vindictive mo- | 
tives to the master, may sometimes conduce to the 
punishment of the slave, while the influence of a! 
popular favorite, on the other hand, may be success- | 
fully exercised to extenuate the crimes of the cul-| 
prit. The result of my reflection and experience | 
therefore, induces me to reiferate the recommenda- | 
tion of one of my predecessors, to alter the mode of 
trial, to a jury of twelve freeholders, to be assem- 
bled at the court house; and the prosecution in all 
cases (and the defence when practicable) to be con- 
ducted by counsel. The convenience of the parish- 
es, remote as some of them are from the seat of jus- 
tice, may readily be accommodated by special pro- 
visions. If, in making this recommendation, I have | 
said little more than to repeat the suggestions of 
some of my predecessors, it is perhaps for that very 
reason entitled to your more serious consideration, 
as the result of the matured and accumulated expe- 
rience of this department, in all its stages of occu- 
pancy and succession. The instances of awakened 
regret and contrition, on the partof many of these 
judicial tribunals, invoking the interposition of exe- 
cutive clemency, to modify or arrest their own hasty 
and often illegal convictions, are of frequent and or- 
dinary occurrence. 


The present mode of applying the free school fund has 
been productive of no benefit, to correspond with the 
most munificent of all the benefactions of our state 
government,to improve the moral condition of her 
people. The experiment of many years, not only 
presents us with the result of a large portion of our 
indigent citizens, who have grown up without the 
encourgement or the opportunity to participate in its 
advantages, but at the same time forces upon us the 
conviction, that these opportunities when enjoyed, 
have in many instances been accompanied by a 
standard of morals, as well as of tuition, as vitiated, 
and perhaps more injurious, than the worst conse- 
quences of the most profound ignorance. While 
our grammer schools and literary seminaries have 
advanced and improved in proportion to the increas- 
ing intelligence of the age, and to the higher require- 
ments of our colleges, the character of our free 
schools has depreciated in all the essential requisites 
of a sound and judicious course of education. Where 
are their beneficial effects to be witnessed, in any 
of their influences on society? Where are the monu- 
ments of their usefulness to be seen, in any new 
illuminations of science or improvements in the arts? 
What signal example can be adduced, to illustrate a 
solitary instance of moral or intellectual reclama- 
tion, for the expenditure of more’ than thirty-six 
thousand dollars annually? Better would it be to 
leave the mind entirely to nature’s influences, and 
heaven’s inspiration, than to pervert the understand- 
ing, and corrupt the heart, by a depraved and inju- 
dicious course of education. The result of so many 
years’ experience, is enough to dissipate your hopes, 





state; but not,I trust, to discourage your efforts to and dependent u 
improve it. When the state assumes to become the industry, as are 


the success, of that branch of 
e citizens of this state. It would 


guardian of the education of any portion of her citi- not be so much a matter of surprise (however im- 
zens, the character of that education should be of a | provident it might be regarded) if its interests had 


kind not inferior to the most useful and improved , been so entirely neglect 


standard of tuition. J am inclined to the conviction, 
that if elevated to the condition of the highest order 
of English grammer schools—one to be established 
in each district, county, or parish—the course of in- 
struction being chiefly directed to the acquisition of 
some of those scientific attainments so necessary to 
success in the useful and mechanic arts—and asso- 
ciated with a system of manual labor, to invigorate 
the body, as well as to enlighten the understanding— 
they would attain to a much more permanent and ex- 
tended sphere of usefulness. But a very necessary 
arrangement, in my view, to any radical reformation 
in the system, would be the appointment of a gene- 
ral superintendent, whose practical observation and 
experience, would furnish many valuable suggestions 
for your future action, as well as introduce in the 
meantime, salutary improvements, in the present 
mode of instruction. If the expense of a salary 
should be thought to constitute an objection to this 
experiment, the amount necessary to compensate 
such an officer, might be beneficially abstracted from 
the fund itself; and I have no doubt will be found to 
contribute to the economy, as well as improve the 
effects arising frem the distribution of the balance. 

In pursuance of an act of the legislature, to carry 
into effect a treaty, to extinguish the title of the Ca- 
tawba Indians, to lands in the districts of York and 
Lancaster, and to purchase other territory for their 
residence and subsistence, an agent, in whose intelli- 
gence and fidelity the greatest confidence is reposed 
by the proprietors and chiefs, was appointed by this 
department, with such specific instructions, as were 
deemed best comporting with the wise and benevo- 
lent views of the legislature. By the report of the 
agent, herewith transmitted, it will be perceived, 
that the objections urged by the executive of North 
Carolina, to the purchase of land in that state, pre- 
cludes the possibility of gratifying the wish express- 
ed by some of their chiefs, to unite their declining 
tribe with the remains of the Cherokee nation, now 
resident there. It is hoped, however, that the ac- 
quisition of other lands, within the limits of our 
own domain, may be advantageously made for them; 
and the faith of the state, as well as the exigency of 
this now homeless and landless people, requires that 
the necessary appropriation should be made during 
the present session, to comply with this important 
condition of the treaty. The proprietors having on 
their part conformed to all the stipulations and re- 
quirements of the law and the treaty, the taxes im- 
posed by the legislature, having been received into 
the treasury—and the annuities which have hitherto 
constituted the ordinary means of subsistence to the 
Indians, being accordingly abstracted—the fulfil- 
ment of the obligations assumed by the state, is now 
imperative, to relieve this improvident people, from 
a state of utter destitution, and dependence on the 
charity and benevolence of the community. 

I regret to communicate to you the resignation of 
the late president of ow college, whose sphere of 
usefulness, in that high and dignified station, has 
been occupied with such decided and distinguished 
benefit to the institution, and to the state. Under 
his wise and judicious control, its literary character 
has not only been more than fully sustained, both in 
the acquirements of the students, and the ability of 
the professors, but its morals have at the same time 
advanced to a state of purity and improvement, 
which it is believed has never been surpassed, in the 
experience of this or any other seminary. Deeply 
regretting the loss,as well as the circumstances 
which have deprived us of his services, we may still 
confidently hope that his character and example are 
so indelibly impressed upon the institution, and its 
successive generations of youth, that its lingering 
influences will continue to guide and actuate it, in 
the same honorable course of virtue and success. I 
need not, I trust, recommend to your continued fa- 
vor and patronage, an institution, whose enlightened 
contributions have extended to every pursuit and 
avocation—every art and science, as cultivated in 
our state—and whose influences have been diffused 
through all the walks and vocations of life, occupy- 
ing every station in society, pervading every protes- 
sion, and adorning the bench, the bar, the pulpit, and 
our legislative councils. The moral weight and in- 
fluence which South Carolina has so long exercised, 
through the talents and usefulness of her statesmen, 
on the affairs of this union, and which this institution 
has so largely contributed to preserve, is of itself an 
overruling inducement to foster and improve it. 

Encouragements to promote agricultural improve- 
ments, have never received that consideration which 
their importance merits, from the representatives 
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or overlooked, by the go- 
vernment of a community purely pastoral, or com- 
mercial. But in South Carolina, it is admitted to be 
the great, the absorbing, and almost the only pro- 
ductive interest; and our daily experience proves, 
that it is the constant aspiration of every other em- 
ployment, to vest its accumulated earnings in its pur- 
suit. In the economy of this state, it is the aliment 
of every other business and vocation. Its produc- 
tions supply the traffic of the merchants, its require- 
ments give employment to the professions; and its 
patriotism and industry contribute the larger portion 
of our revenue. Our statute books furnish ample 
evidence of a wise and provident regard to protect, 
as well as to promote, the interests of other classes 
and pursuits, by the limited partnerships, commercial 
regulations, and corporate privileges and franchises, 
which they have so liberally established. In the be- 
nefits of legislation, either partial or discriminative, 
to advance its peculiar interest, 1t does not comport 
with the independent character of the agricultural 
community, to desire to participate. But in the de- 
velopement of the bee of the state—in the im- 
provement of objects common to the enterprise and 
the interests of all—it might reasonably solicit and 
expect, the aid and patronage of our state govern- 
ment. 


1 geological survey of our mineral resources, (which 
chance and accident are every day so wonderfully 
developing), a scientific analysis of the different 
soils so important to their profitable and judicious 
culture, may 1 presume be considered among the 
general and legitimate objects to which legislative 
encouragement should be directed. The beneficial 
influence of the productive corporations and other 
new investments of capital so usefully and success- 
fully operating to promote the prosperity of the 
interior and upper portions of the state, are illus- 
trative of the policy of instituting scientific re- 
searches, to enlighten and stimulate their labors. 
In diversifying the pursuits of industry—in extract- 
ing, as well as diffusing, the permanent sources of 
wealth from the valuable ores and products of the 
earth—they have increased and multiplied the means 
of national prosperity, added to the comforts and con- 
veniences of society, distributed new employments 
and infused life, energy and enterprise, into the ha- 
bits and character of our people. A small annual 
appropriation to establish premiums, promotive of 
the objects to which the state agricultural society 
has so patriotically devoted its attention, would great- 
ly contribute to aid its laudable exertions to inspire 
the emulation, as well as to enlighten the experience, 
of our citizens. The beneficial influence of legisla- 
tive patronage. in such instances, may be illustrated 
by the successful example of those states, by whose 
experience it has been tested; end while it must ne- 
cessarily tend to dignify, as well as to encourage, 
the great and important interest, upon the success 
of which the, prosperity of this state so mainly de- 
pends, it is at the same time exempt, in my view, 
from those objections which may reasonably be urg- 
ed, on principle, to the practice of conferring pri- 
vileges, protection, immunities, or franchises, on par- 
ticular classes or associations of citizens. 

The last but not the least interesting topic to which 
I would invite your attention, is the dilapidated and 
ruinous condition of the state house, and its appendages; 
the offices and basement apartments of which are in 
a most cheerless and uncomfortabie state of inconve- 
nience and decay. Venerable for the purposes it 
has subserved—associated with the most important 
events, and the proudest recollections of the past— 
consecrated by the eloquence and the patriotism of 
which it has often been the scene and the occasion, 
it is well worthy of the pride and fostering care of 
those, into whose guardianship it has now descend- 
ed. The moral influence of a high state example, 
exercised in the wise economy of improving, as well 
as protecting the property of the people and of the 
state, and in delighting to honor and embellish the 
ancient halls of our ancestors and predecessors, is 
practically more effective to fix the attachment of 
our citizens on our institutions, and to stimulate the 
enterprise and emulation of the people to improve 
their individual comforts and resources, than all the 
speculative inducements, which either philosophy or 
legislation can proffer. We should therefore regard 
the mouldering effects of time, upon the venerable 
walls of our capitol, with the same sedulous care, 
and reverential solicitude, to remove them, as we 
would defend and build up the breaches and innova- 
tions of lawless and ambitious encroachments on the 
sacred barriers that surrouud the sovereignty and 
independence of the state. 





JOHN P. RICHARDSON, 
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ANOTHER REVOLUTIONARY HERO HAS DEPARTED. Mr. 
James Davrpson, a worthy, industrious and highly es- 
teemed planter of Anne Arundel county, Maryland, af- 
ter four days illness which he sustained like a soldier, 
closed his earthly bers on Sunday morning last, the 
28th November, inthe 82d year of his age. He was born 
on the 5th Noveniber, 1760. At the most disastrous and 

loomy period of the American revolution, an orphan 
Tad of eighteen ya. Davidson determined to risk his 
life and devote ail his energies in defence of the liberties 
of his country. He joined General Washington’s army 
as one of the Maryland line just prior to, and was engag- 
ed in the battle of White Plains. He assisted to kindle 
the fires under cover of which the army under Wash- 
ington retired from Trenton where Lord Howe was so 
confident of having the patriot band within his grasp, 
and near which place the Americans quickly after- 
wards so hagdpotnel retaliated. After this he was with 
a detachment posted at Elizabethtown, N. Jersey, when 
the party were surpri by a body of Hessians and the 
whole of them made prisoners. For eleven months and 
nineteen days Davidson underwent the privations and 
sufferings then infticted upon “rebel prisoners,’—first in 
the brick church, and afterwards in the old sugar house 
in New York, then used by the enemy as prisons. The 
latter part of his confinement was exceedingly rigorous, 
owing to his having been discovered in undermining the 
walls of their prison. Just as the party had completed 
their laborious undertaking and every thing was prepared 
for an attempt bo-eacapey a traitor betrayed them to the 
guard. A body of Hessians were instantly sent for, to 
take themin charge. When they arrived they found the 
traitor already hung, whether by his betrayed comrades 
or like Judas Iscariot, by his own hands, the king’s offi- 
cers never succeeded in ascertaining. 

Finally Davidson was exchanged, and soon after again 
joined the American army and was engaged in the me- 
morable battle of Monmouth, one of the severes) battles 
fought during the war. In two instances that day Small- 
wood led the Maryland line to the charge, and in each 
instance Davidson owed the preservation of his life to 
a brave comrade on his right, whose superior dexterity 
with the bayonet parried thrusts that would have been 
fatal to him—in the second charge three of the enemy 
were laid dead at their feet. From that to the close of 
the war he partook of its fortunes and privations. At the 
seige of Yorktown he received a wound from the frag- 
ment of a bomb shell which exploded near him,—but he 
was soon on duty again, and when a corps of chosen 
men was Called for to carry one of the enemy’s redoubts, 
Davidson was amongst the first named for the duty. It 
was after performing that service that_his beloved com- 
mander-in-chief placed his hand upon Davidson’s should- 
er and pronounced, “well done my brave soldier.” How 
the fire would kindle and the tear glisten in the old sol- 


dier’s eye on recurring to the incident; “not to myself 


alone but to every man engaged in the affair did our brave 
chief use such encouraging expressions. It was the se- 
cond time he had so complimented me.” 

On the arrival of Lafayete at Annapolis in 1825, Da- 
vidson was one of the warmest hearts that greeted the 
national guest. Clasping the hand of an old comman- 
der—words were superfluous—it was a moment for the 
eloquence of nature. 

At the end of the war Davidson received un honorable 
discharge at the city of Annapolis, within a few miles 
of which, and near to the place of his birth he devoied 
himself for the residue of a long life, to agricultural pur- 
suits, ‘I'he fond partner of all his joys and cares, pre- 
ceded him but a short time since to the tomb. Would 
that we had more of such American farmers, fathers 
and mothers, how much moré independent and happy 
would our country be. As the parent of a numerous, 
industrious and respectable family, as a kind and indul- 
gent master, as a warm hearted friend, a truly generous 
neighbor, at whose hospitable board and under whose 
sheltering roof there were no distinctions but those which 
a man and a republican recognise; the smile as cordially 
welcomed the poor man as the ricliest—as an ardent de- 
fender of right, and fearless denouncer of wroig, 
wherever he could distinguish either—in short as an 
honest man and good citizen, he was known and appre- 
ciated. The example of his stern and inflexible virtue 
united with his kind and benevolent feelings, is his 


richest legacy to those he has left to enjoy the fruits of 


his patient toil. May all profit by his lesson of devotion 
to the happiness of those within the circle of his useful 
though unassuming influence 


THE ABOLITION TickET in New York, as will be seen 
on page 212, obtained at the recent election in that state 
5,828 votes. 7 he t ( 
power between the great political parties in eight of the 
counties, which elect 21 members to the legislature. 


Tne Amsstap Arricans. Thirty-five, all that survive 
of the Mendis brought to our shore in the Amistad, sailed 
from N. York on the 25th ult. for their native country, via 
Sierra Leone, accompanied by rev. Messrs. Steele and 
Raymond and Mrs. Raymond, missionaries to Africa, 
and Mr. Wilson and wife, teachers. 


Azpucrion. The United States Gazette says Mr. 


It is said that they hold the balance of 


Delaware bay, aided his escape. The requisi‘ion of the 
governor of Louisiana having reached this city, the ac- 
cused were placed on board the ship Hopewell, for New 
Orleans, to be taken to that city for trial. U. S+ Gaz. 


Banxs. The New Orleans banks have made a very 
rapid reduction of their circulation, 


Circulation- eer 
January 30, 1841, $8,254,171 $3,406,094 








October 30, 1841, 6,034,795 3,013,757 
Reduction, $2,169,376 $392,274 
The deposites in the same time have been reduced 


$1,778,411. They propose to resume specie payments 
on the Ist November, 1842. 

By the returns of the ‘l'ennessee banks, lately made to 
the legislature, the circulation amounts to $1.923,495, and 
the specie in their vaults to $615,675 21, being about 
three dollars in circulation, to one in specie. 

The Albany Evening Journal says that although seve- 
ral of the safety fund banks of the state are struggling 
with the liabilities incurred years ago, ‘‘all and each of 
these banks are in a better condition than they were a 
year ago. They are, by prudence and economy, work- 
mg out of their difficulties; and they would extricate 
themselves if they could be exempted from the assaults 
of party.” 


Centenary oF Luruerism. This year being the cen- 
tenary of Lutherism in the United States, it will be ge- 
nerally observed throughout the church. 


CHINESE coLLecTIoN. Nathan Dunn, with the Chi- 
nese collection, was to sail from New York on the 24th 
ult. in the packet ship Hendrick Hudson, Captain Mor- 

an, for London. He goes to London to exhibit his col- 
ection, under the patronage of the crown, and with an 
order from the lords of the admiralty to 3m duty free. 
It will be exhibited at Hyde Park corner, London, when 
the buildings now putting up, are ready for its reception. 
Some idea may be formed of its magnitude when it is 
known that the bulk of the establishment is tour hundred 
tons. 


CotonizaTion. The Maryland Colonization Journal 
says: “The sailing of the vessel fur Cape Palmas has 
been postponed from the Ist to the 10th Dec. in con- 
sequence of the prospect of obtaining more emigrants 
from Charles and St. Mary’s counties. It is hoped that 
the establishment of the Catholic mission at Cape Pal- 
mas will induce many ofthat persuasion who have here- 
tofore desired to go but for leaving their church, will now 
be disposed to avail themselves uf the present opportu- 
nity.” 


Deatn or Governor Bucuanan. The Gloucester, 
Massachusestts ‘Telegraph says—*We learn by a letter 
that his excellency Thomas Buchanan governor of Li- 
+ died at Bassa, September 3d, very much Jament- 
ed.’ 

The Journal of Commerce says—‘Mr. Buchanan, in 
the discharge of his multifarious and responsible duties 
as governor of Liberia, showed himself admirably quali- 
fied for the station, and exhibited many of the charac- 
teristics of true greatness. An officer of the United 
States navy, who dined with him on a certain occasion, 
at Monrovia, in company with several other highly re- 
spectable Europeans and Americans, including some 
British officers, remarked that he never was more sen- 
sible of being in the presence of a superior; and speaking 
of the guests en masse, he said Governor Buchanan was 
head and shoulders above them all. On several occa- 
sions the deceased had opportunity to show his fearless- 
ness of danger when in’ the course of duty, and he in- 
fused much of the same spirit into the minds of the co- 
lonists. Under his administration the colony has made 
great progress in every desirable respect. A gentleman 
who knew him well, remarked that he would have done 
honor to the chief magistracy of any of our states. He 
has died in the prime of life and in the midst of useful- 
ness; yet few men have accomplished more than he, for 
the welfare of mankind, and especially of Africa and her 
descendants. His name will be enrolled with that of 
Ashmun and otoers, in the glorious cause of African 
colonization and civilization. 


Eee market. It has been ascertained that over half 
a million of eggs are consumed every month in New 
York. They are brought duwn the Erie canal in bar- 
rels, and New Jersey, and even Pennsylvania, supplies 
the gothamites with this essential article of domestic 
utility. One woman in Fulton market recently sold 
175,000 eggs in ten weeks—supplying the Astor house 
with 1,000 each day, but 2,500 on Saturday. 

[Philadelphia American. 


GOLD IN A SOLID STATE ABSORBED BY copreR. The 
process of melting gold and copper together, has been so 
common an occurrence with goldsmiths ever siuce the 
days of ‘Tubal Cain—that it would indeed be wonderful 
thata fact like the following, if it could occur, should 
have escaped detection until this day. Gold has been 
“tried in the fire’ of alchemists in most of its ramifica- 
tions. We insert the article however for what it is worth, 
as we find itin the public papers: 

- “A workman was gilding a copper sword scabbard, 
and had placed ten dollars worth of gold upon it, and 


| 





Dolly, the first mate, and a colored-man, the vook of | was engaged in heating it.- Suddenly, long before the 


the brig Baptiste Mezick, were arrested on a charge of 
having in one of the recent voyages from New Orleans, 
abducted a slave. It appears that in concert with the 
mate he smuggled the slave aboard at New Orleans, kept 
him concealed during the passage, and on arriving in 


copper had arrived at the melting conduct, the gold had 

\disappeared. This excited some curiosity, and caused 

| numerous experiments to be tried, all of which ended in 
establishing a new fact in science—the absorbtion of gold 
by copper in a solid state.” 


a , 
a 


Mrs. Mapison. The numerous friends of this respect. 
ed lady will be glad to learn that she has arrived at her 
residence, in this city, from her seat in Virginia, intend- 
ing to pass the winter here. It gives us pleasure to fear), 
that she is in excellent health, which we trust she will 


long live to enjoy. [Nat. Int. 


Mississirrt Bonps. The Vicksburg Sentinel (V. B.) 
thus notices the recent decision ,of that state with regard 
to oe id — ru F 

‘The people of Mississippi have repudiated the illeoa 
bonds now held in the name of the state, by a band or 
stock gamblers in Europe, fraudulently obtained through 
the agency of Nicholas Biddle. ‘This is only the com- 
mencement of that a yas political, MORAL AND soctat, 
revolution commenced in this state, and which is destin- 
ed, before many e0re to sweep over Florida, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Louisiana. Two years ago last September we an- 
nounced the principle of repudiation, and now the peo- 
pie of a sovereign state have decided the question. We 

ope that engine of popular oppression—borrowing on 
the faith of the state—is at an end.” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES. At a sittingof the “French 
acadeimy of science,’ on the 18th of October last, a 
communication was read from M Gaudin, descriptive 
of his method of preparing photographic plates of metal 
with the bromure of iodine, instead of the chlorure of 
iodine. This made the photographie surface so exceed- 
ingly sensitive that perfect impressions could be taken, 
not instantaneously, but in a quarter of a second! lie 
had thus succeeded in taking impressions of objects 
while in rapid motion; and, among others, had produc- 
eda beautiful ‘plate of the Pont-Neuf, from M. Lere- 
bour’s balcony, with all the people, horses, and vehicles 
while in motion. He had also taken portraits in this 
way, in which all the expressions of the lips and eyes, 
while the persons were speaking or smiling, was per- 
fectly given. It was mentioned that the bromure of 
lodine required great precautions in its preparation, -bro- 
mium being the most violent caustic known; and a sin- 
gle drop of it, falling or splashing on the eye of the pre- 
parer, causing blindness. One of the persons employ- 
ed by M. Gaudin to prepare his plates had lost the siglit 


of one eye by an accident of this kind not many days 
before. 


Srarvation. The English papers state that the bills 
of mortality in London have been greatly increased this 
year by the absolute destitution of au immense number 
of families. Of 25,000 journeymen tailors, in that city, 
17,000 are entirely out of employment. The situation 
of journeymeu printers, shoemakers and others, is equal- 
ly deplorable. 


Sreamers. The New York Courier des Etats Unis 
says there can be no question that the government of 
France has taken up in earnest the project of establishing 
ina hue of steamships between the principal maritime 
cities of that kingdoin and of the United States. M. 
D’Aubigny, captain in the French navy, recently arriv- 
ed at New York, has been sent hither by the minister of 
marine for the special purpose of investigating the actual 
condition of steam navigation in the United States, and 
of studying the improvements that have been made. 
The visit o; the Prince de Joinville itself has not been 
without reference to this object, as we judge from a pa- 
ragragh in the Journal des Debats. Four steamers arc 
already in progress for the purpose, of 1,200 tons, and 
engines of 600 horse power to be puton the war model, 
but to be used fur transportation 1m peace, commanded 
by officers of the navy. ‘hey are expected to be in 
readiness by the cluse of 1842. 


VeENIcE is the name of a new town laid off on the Ili- 
nois shore at the landing of the Upper steam ferry boat 
company of St. Louis. The boats land, (on the Mis- 
sour! shore), within the city limits. 


Wasuincton. The statue of Washington (by the 
American sculptor Greenough) says the National Intelli- 
gencer of the 2d inst. was yesterday raised to its lofty 
pedestal in the centre of the great rotundo of the capi- 
tol, and is now uncovered to public view. The presi- 
dent of the United States was present, with a large num- 
ber of citizens, during the elevation of the statue. ‘T'he 
operation was directed by the same energetic citizens 
who were employed to remove it from the navy yard; 
and it is no little praige to the skill and care of ali con- 
cerned in the work, that it has been completed without 
accident, and without the slightest injury to the statue. 
Pretending not to be judges of such. things, we would 
venture with great diffidence any opinion on this colos- 
sal work of art; but we must say that the first view of 
it has impressed us with deep admiration. The attitude 
is dignified; the resemblance of the head and features 
to the best portraits of the hero, striking, and marked by 
the grandeur and repose which distinguished the coun- 
tenance of the great original. As a whole,the work 
strikes us as worthy of the subject, and of the magnifi- 
cent hall in which it is placed, and which fur the siatue 
is itself so noble a receptacle. 


THe Winnesaco Inpians. A correspondent of the 
Galera Gazette, at Prairie du Chien, under date of No- 
vember 4, writes that the commissioners appointed to 
treat with the Winnebagves, to induce them to go further 
north, will not be able to accomplish their object. Some 
of the chiefs will not meet them. Those who have had 
a talk, say in plain terms they will hear no further pro- 





positions, as they do not want to inuve again. 
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